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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


Superintendent Ettinger, of New York City, in a recent address 
to the administrative officers of the schools over which he presides, 
made a plea for economy in school matters which is so forceful and 
timely that we quote at length from the report published by the 
New York Times. School officers do not always realize that the 
demands which are made by our free public school systems are 
serious burdens to taxpayers. It is not mere selfishness on the part 
of property owners that leads to objection to school expenditures. 
The fact is that American schools with all their limitations are 
supported more lavishly than the schools of any other nation. 
If expenditures on the present scale are to be justified, there must 
be a correspondingly high level of education supplied to the children 
of this country. 

The report of Superintendent Ettinger’s statement of the case 
for New York City is as follows: 

‘Although primarily a state function, education is none the less a grave 
municipal responsibility for the maintenance of which the Board of Education 
during the coming year will demand, exclusive of funds for sites and buildings 
financed through the issue of corporate stock, the vast sum of approximately 


$89,000,000. A generous conviction as to the supreme value of educational 
service to the community has been the basis of generous financial support. 
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“But lest there be an abuse of such confidence, I deem it my duty to urge 
you, to whom the administration of the schools is intrusted, to do all within 
your power to study wherein economies may be effected. 

“Tn thus taking as my theme the matter of economy in school administra- 
tion I am influenced by the recent emphasis upon thrift during the world war 
and also by the existing financial condition of our city, which has been made 
the subject of legislative investigation. I sincerely trust that you will consider 
the matter as one worthy of your continuing attention throughout the school 
year, because, in the last analysis, our practices, however excellent, are con- 
stantly in need of careful scrutiny, and the rapidly mounting cost of education 
renders it advisable that our expenditures be closely analyzed by a considera- 
tion, not only of the ends to be attained, but also of the methods to be pursued.” 

He then urged that care should be taken by the teaching and supervising 
staff in the maintenance of the school plant and equipment, going into detail. 

Accuracy of inventory, taken at frequent, stated intervals, continuous 
inspection, the holding of all concerned to a strict accountability for damage 
done or loss sustained, will do much to better present conditions, he said. 

“We conduct a free school system, the pupils of which must not be called 
upon to bear the burden of the cost of supplies any more than they must bear 
the cost of instruction,’’ he continued. 

‘Supplies adequate in amount and quality must be supplied by the depart- 
ment to every pupil; but the possibility of securing sufficient appropriations 
for such material is dependent upon the presentation of proper data to the 
financial authorities of the city. 

“You are not unaware that it has been alleged that there has been extrava- 
gance in the purchase and the use of textbooks. I would like to be sure that 
there is no ground for such criticism. Order books only when they are abso- 
lutely needed and continue them in use until they are no longer usable. 

“Even more important than the improvident use of supplies and equipment 
is the waste of the energy of the teacher and the pupil, due to our failure to 
individualize instruction because of the crude way in which we classify our 
pupils and measure their achievements. 

“Today progressive school administration requires that an earnest effort 
be made to sort our children on a scientific basis, so that group instruction may 
still be consistent with recognition of the fact that, as regards physical and 
mental traits, one group differs widely from another. 

“If we are to eliminate waste, children of widely different abilities must 
not be grouped in unit classes. The child with defective vision, the stammerer, 
the cardiac, and the mental defective must not be placed in severe scholastic 
competition with normal children. A violation of this principle of organization 
means, as regards the children, not only extreme personal discouragement 
and the loss of self-esteem and self-confidence, but also considerable expense 
to the city because such children are repeaters in the grades. 
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“Only by the application of scientific standards of measurement as a 
substitute for the rule-of-thumb estimates of former days can we justify our- 
selves in claiming that teachers constitute a professional body keenly alert to 
the scientific developments of the day. 

“Tt may not be amiss to remind you that inasmuch as practically eighty 
cents of every dollar expended for educational purposes is for salaries, it is 
imperative not only that classes be organized when justified by an average at- 
tendance, but that if we are to reduce costs to any perceptible degree we should 
contract our school organization whenever possible at any time during the 
term. Whenever you find that registers and attendance do not justify an 
authorized organization, apply for a reduction of the number of classes and 
teachers. 

“Too often, I fear, we listen to those within our ranks whose desire for 
personal exploitation and acidulous tongues make them apostles of discontent 
and radicalism, who challenge not only the amount and the kind of professional 
service which we should render, but who even scoff at the holy obligations 
which we owe to the state and to the nation. No doubt such parlous leaders 
are convinced that they are the salt of the earth and that wisdom will die with 
them. While it is true that their verbal bludgeons inflict little real damage, 
we should beware lest the public be misled into the belief that those engaged 
in educational work are incompetent, ungrateful, or pessimistic.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A graded list of books for children in elementary and junior 
high schools constitutes the report of the Elementary School 
Committee of the National Education Association Library Depart- 
ment for 1921. It will be printed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago (at the request of the National Education Association 
Library Department), if sufficient interest is expressed to justify 
the expense. 

The list is annotated and includes approximately 1,000 titles 
arranged in three groups: (a) picture books and easy reading books 
for children in grades I to III; (6) books for fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children; (c) books for seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grade pupils. If printed with subject and title index, it will make 
a book of perhaps 224 pages which will sell for perhaps $1.50 or 
$2.00. 

The compilers are Annie S. Cutter, supervisor of school libraries, 
Cleveland; Jasmine Britton, Library Division, Los Angeles Board 
of Education; Nina Brotherton, principal, Carnegie Library School, 
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Pittsburgh; Anne Eaton, Lincoln School Library, New York City; 
and Orton Lowe, director of English, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


ONE FORM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


Miss Hebb contributes to School Life a description of a plan of 
dental instruction and treatment adopted by Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, which ought to encourage other school systems to undertake 
something of the same type. There can be no doubt that dental 
hygiene is of major importance. It has been shown again and 
again that the individual’s general health is profoundly affected by 
the condition of the teeth and that the work which pupils do in 
school is directly related to the condition of their teeth. 

The Bridgeport program is the result of the energy of Dr. Fones 
and is described by Miss Hebb as follows: 

First, the mouths of all the children of the first and second grades [for at 
first the work covered only those two grades] were thoroughly examined, 
treated, and charted for future observation. 

Simple talks were given, with the use of the stereopticon, in order to arouse 
the interest of the children. Toothbrush drills were given. Even at this 
early age the children were taught to know: the value of a toothbrush, to respect 
it—in fact, to look upon it as a sentinel standing guard over their most cherished 
possessions. 

The interest of the parents was also aroused, through literature and other 
means, in order to secure their co-operation in influencing the children at the 
home end of the project. A limewater mouth wash, so inexpensive as to be 
within the reach of all, was insisted upon; and an agreement was made with a 
local firm by which toothbrushes could be secured for 5 centseach. A need of 
“ physical exercise’’ for the teeth, such as could be secured from certain coarse 
food, was emphasized, and throughout the entire course instruction as to diet 
suitable for a growing child was emphasized over and over again. 

The work under Dr. Fones proved so satisfactory that in 1915 six additional 
hygienists were employed. By 1917 the work had been extended to five grades 
and included the care of 15,000 children; the next year the children of the 
parochial school asked to be admitted, and they were taken in. 

At present the mouth health of 20,000 children is looked after; there are 
twenty-six hygienists and three dentists, and the city is giving over $40,000 
a year for the work. 

At the end of five years the fifth grade in one school showed a reduction 
of 67.5 per cent of cavities from its condition five years previously; five schools, 
57 percent; two others, 50 per cent; the average being 34 percent. The latest 
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report shows a still greater reduction, many schools having reduced this 
condition 85 per cent, with a general average of 50 per cent. 

Retardation, as vouched for by one of the school officials of Bridgeport, 
has been largely reduced. Modern teaching methods, explains this official, may 
have influenced these results; but the dental hygiene has been largely instru- 
mental, for the reason that many of the previous absences from school were 
caused by “‘sick teeth,” particularly in the lower grades, and the absences 
from this cause have been materially lessened. 

The project has cost only about $1.50 a year for each school child, and 
what is saved in re-education almost replaces even this small outlay. 

In a recent letter Dr. Fones said: 

“T know of no city that is working on just the plan that Bridgeport has 
adopted, as most of the cities that are giving dental care to their children have 
been working with repair clinics only. Rochester, New York, approaches most 
nearly to this educational and preventive work under the roofs of the schools. 
I believe that the next few years will see many centers with hygienists working 
in the public schools. Our last step in adopting a health program in the schools 
making health a requisite for promotion, we believe to be the most advanced 
movement in this line yet inaugurated. This year we expect to send prac- 
tically all of the children from the fifth grade into the sixth with no cavi- 
ties in the permanent teeth, and with all physical defects of the eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and skin either corrected or in process of correction. 

“T believe that it is only by such work in our public-school systems that 
we can answer the findings of the draft boards which showed such deplorable 
physical condition of the young men of this country.” 


THE VIRGINIA SURVEY. PART II 


Part Two of the Virginia Public Schools is just off the press. 
It is a book of 235 pages and contains 102 tables and 31 figures, 
showing the results of the tests and measurements made in the 
Virginia school survey. 

According to the director of the survey, Dr. Alexander Inglis, 
who introduces the volume with a three-page introduction, “The 
division of tests in the Virginia survey was created with three major 
ends in view: to measure by standard tests the results of instruc- 
tion; to establish standards of accomplishment for certain educa- 
tional conditions peculiar in the South and exemplified in Virginia; 
and to stimulate teachers and others in the state to an increased 
interest in and understanding of modern educational methods 
involved.” The director of the survey gives credit to Mr. Haggerty 
for organizing and administering the program of testing and to the 
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General Education Board, which appropriated $12,500, for finan- 
cing the work. 

The first of the twelve chapters sets forth the objects of the 
measurement program and gives in detail the tests used and the 
list of schools examined. Chapter ii is a summary of results and 
recommendations, in such form that the reader may learn the 
general results of the survey without reading beyond this chapter. 
In substance, these results are that in the best Virginia schools the 
children read about as well as do children of the same age in northern 
and western cities. In the fundamentals of arithmetic, in spelling, 
and handwriting, the city schools on the average fall short of de- 
sirable accomplishment from one to two years. The rural schools 
are, without exception, as a group inferior in their school achieve- 
ments to good city schools, the discrepancy ranging from one year 
to two and one-half years, when the age factor is taken into con- 
sideration. The colored schools, while frequently showing “grade 
scores”’ which represent good accomplishment, always suffer by 
comparison with white schools under the same conditions because 
the colored children are greatly overage. 

One chapter, a short one of five pages, sums up the findings in 
regard to the one-room school. 

By every measure applied, the one-room school is declared to be the poorest 


educational institution in the state. The pupils in these schools are not getting 
a square deal educationally. 


High-school students were examined in algebra, English com- 
position, and reading. In algebra the Virginia scores are below the 
standards set in the Hotz algebra tests, the city schools and the 
accredited rural schools making about the same scores; the small, 
non-accredited schools, however, show distinctly inferior achieve- 
ment in the algebra tests. This deficiency of the rural high schools 
is evident also in the results in the composition tests, which were 
scored according to the Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas 
Composition Scale. 

Two chapters of the book are devoted to the problems involved 
in the classification of children. Chapter viii examines at consider- 
able length the relative efficiency of the various tests used as instru- 
ments for the classification of children, with the conclusion that the 
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best available group measures of ability to do school work are the 
General Intelligence Examination Delta 1 and the Reading Exami- 
nation Sigma 1 in the first three grades. For the measurement of 
ability to do school work in the intermediate and upper grades, 
the General Intelligence Examination Delta 2 is preferred. The 
general discussion of these matters is accompanied by extensive 
tables of results, figures showing distributions and correlations, and 
a summary of the essential statistical requirements of a satisfactory 
classification test. 

With these facts established, the conditions of classification in 
the Virginia schools are examined at considerable length in chapter 
ix. Great overlappings maintain in all Virginia schools, with the 
least satisfactory conditions prevailing in the rural schools. 

Outside of Richmond almost no provision is found for backward 
children, and nowhere are gifted children, as a group, found to be 
given any attention. Beginnings, however, in the latter field were 
being made in Richmond at the time of the survey. 

The new tests produced in the course of the survey have already 
become known through their prior publication and distribution by 
the World Book Company. These are the General Intelligence 
Examinations Delta 1 and Delta 2, Reading Examination Sigma 1 
for Primary Grades, and the Hudelson Composition Scale. 

In the Preface to the book credit is given to various persons for 
responsibilities in the several sections of the testing work. Dr. 
Breed planned and interpreted the tests in spelling and hand- 
writing; the results of the Thorndike reading tests were interpreted 
by Mrs. Flemming; the Woody arithmetic tests, by Dr. Margaret 
Noonan; the composition tests, by Dr. Hudelson. 

While the book contains considerable statistical data and some 
i technical discussion, it is evidently designed for the information 

of practical school people in the state of Virginia. 
The general spirit in which the volume is written may be sensed 
from the following opening paragraphs of chapter i: 





Reading, writing, arithmetic: through all the changing conceptions of 
education these remain the fundamental aims of instruction in the elementary 
school. Language and figures are the basic tools of civilized life at every level 
and for every bit of higher education to which individuals and society may 
aspire. No school can be efficient if it does not teach these things well; any 
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school which does teach them well justifies its cost in social and individual 
service rendered. 

A valid survey of any school must, therefore, inquire how well the pupils 
are learning to read, how well they add, subtract, multiply, and divide, how 
well they express their own ideas. Any interested parent will make these 
inquiries about the schooling of his own child. As an intelligent citizen he 
may ask these questions about other children than his own, and as a responsible 
public official he may demand to know in the most accurate possible terms just 
where the schools of his state stand in the service they are rendering to the 
children of that state. 

The book is published for the Virginia Education Commission, 
Richmond, Virginia, by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 


A BUILDING PROGRAM 


Superintendent D. C. Bliss of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
supplied his board of education with a detailed estimate of the 
probable growth of enrolment in each of the districts of Montclair 
for the next three years. This estimate is based on a study of the 
experience of the past five years. It is adopted as the basis for a 
program of building construction which makes it possible for the 
board to lay its plans for the future exactly as a telephone company 
or other public-service corporation works out its arrangements for 
expansion. 

One example of the way in which the plan of providing space 
in the school was justified is as follows. The Nishuane School has 
had increases in enrolment for the past five years by the following 
percentages: 1916,—3; 1917, 2.2; 1918, 6.6; 1919,—2; 1920, 10.4. 
It is reasonably certain on the basis of this experience that the next 
three years will see some increase. This has been estimated at 
about 12 per cent for the three years. The building now has a 
capacity somewhat larger than the actual attendance. ‘The exact 
figures are: sittings, 455; March, 1921, enrolment, 421; but this 
unoccupied space will not provide for the probable increase of the 
next three years. It is consequently recommended that an addition 
be erected. 

In making a case for the plans proposed for the junior high 
schools, Superintendent Bliss goes back to a similar estimate which 
he made in 1916. At that time he reported that the probable 
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enrolment in elementary school in 1920 would be 3,260, in junior 
high school 1,005, and in senior high school 635. All of the esti- 
mates were conservative, as shown by the actual figures for 1920, 
which were 3,388, 1,061, and 641, respectively. 

On the basis of past experience, the outlook for 1925 and 1930 
is that there will be 1,211 and 1,361 pupils, respectively, in junior 
high school. It is concluded, therefore, that the erection of a junior 
high school, which has been proposed for the purpose of reducing 
the distance that certain pupils have to go to school, is not justified. 

The further details of the Montclair program will hardly be 
of general interest, but the method c :enorting to the board and 
to the community and the method far-sighted planning are 
matters that can be commended as worth: of universal imitation. 


METHODS OF PROPAGANDA 


The American Federation of Teachers has recently issued a 
pamphlet which gives its members advice on the methods which 
should be employed in conducting campaigns for better salaries and 
better general working conditions for teachers. The document is 
significant for its spirit as well as its letter. It reveals, on the 
whole, an attitude which we believe to be subversive of the best 
interests of schools. 

For example, one of the paragraphs is as follows: 


A school board or even a superintendent cannot be expected to conduct a 
campaign for better pay for teachers. The teachers must take the initiative 
or little results will follow. 


A little later the following paragraph turns up: 


Tact and a decent consideration for superintendents and other school 
authorities are very important to success. Most superintendents and board 
members are open to consultation and may be brought to hearty co-operation 
by wise and considerate handling. Their support is too valuable in such a 
cause to lose through negligence or tactlessness. At the same time, the teacher 
leaders must be firm enough to convince them that they are going through 
with their campaign. Very often the sentiments of those school authorities 
will change radically with the first evidence of popular support of a teachers’ 
campaign for better schools. Their support at any time is worth getting. 
Keep this door open. 


By way of comment on these statements it may be said that 
they do not tend to develop the type of co-operation within school 
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systems which is desirable; nor is the first statement in keeping 
with the facts. In many instances the superintendent has been 
the real influence in securing better conditions for the teachers, and 
any fair-minded organization ought to recognize this fact. 

Testimony with regard to the nature of recent campaigns is of 
interest, as set forth in the following paragraphs: 


Expert service is needed in a publicity campaign. Teachers are not experts 
in preparing material of news value to editors. But in making use of experts 
or taking advantage of citizen support, caution must be used to keep the 
policies and purposes under control of the teachers. For this purpose the 
campaign should be put under the control of a representative committee 
carefully selected. They must Jive on the job, keep close watch over hired 
service and maintain absolutely the control of action in the campaign. During 
the campaign of the past year at least two large cities have met partial failure 
in their purpose because of their failure to observe this precaution. They 
were “double crossed” by their citizens’ committee in the one case, by their 
publicity man in the other. 

A publicity campaign is an artificial structure. It must conform to certain 
laws. The growth of the campaign must be by well-planned degrees to a climax. 
The foundation so far as the press is used is a series of news items, really newsy, 
directing attention to fundamental points in your argument. These should 
increase in number and interest to a point where general interest is aroused. 
A series of ‘‘managed” interviews with prominent people of the community, 
or of carefully calculated paid advertisements setting forth the danger of decline 
of the public schools may very well be the next degree. The finale should be 
a definite program proposing the solution of the difficulty. Here is the place 
where favorable editorials, pulpit comment, etc., will be most helpful. 


One wonders when one reads these paragraphs whether the 
communities which support schools will look upon such material as 
wholesome for the stimulation of their public servants and as 
cc.ducive to the improvement of schools. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS 


The following statement of the history of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research in the state of Ohio is presented by Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
as the introduction to a report describing in detail the work of 
various divisions of the Bureau. The very direct effects of the 
type of work which the Bureau is doing are felt throughout the 
state in the more intelligent social attitude taken toward juvenile 
delinquents and in the relief which comes to other public institutions 
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responsible for children because of the guidance which scientific 
investigation affords. 
Dr. Goddard writes as follows: 


The establishment of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research marks a new 
era in the treatment of delinquency. 

For the first time in history a state has departed from the traditional view 
that the only problem connected with delinquency was how to mete out the 
right amount of punishment and has proceeded on the view that there must be 
a cause for delinquency, and that just and proper treatment cannot be hoped 
for until the causes are understood. 

Moreover, the causes cannot be discovered by merely asking the child 
why he did it. Careful scientific research is the only key that will open the 
door. ‘‘Without research no authoritative work has been written, no scientific 
discoveries or inventions made.” 

Ohio has applied research to its problem of delinquency. This is 
progress. 

The Bureau has had the slow development usually expected of big enter- 
prises under state auspices. 

Established in 1914, the first years were years of planning, preparation, 
and poverty. The legislature, not realizing what a husky child it had given 
birth to, failed to provide the necessary material for its growth. 

There were no buildings and no money to build any. Under these condi- 
tions the work done by the first clinical director, Dr. Thomas H. Haines, is 
remarkable. He accumulated data on some 5,000 children, organized a system 
of records, and made researches into conditions in the state and counties that 
are of far-reaching significance. He started the Bureau! Whatever success the 
Bureau has had or may have is and will be largely due to the non-spectacular 
but solid work done by him during those years of beginning. 

Next came the period of building. With this period the present director 
has had chiefly to do. The legislature finally appropriated $100,000 for 
buildings and later some money for equipment and personal service. 

In the beginning the Bureau had been housed at the institution for the 
feeble-minded. This was unfortunate because it gave many people the impres- 
sion that only feeble-minded children, or children suspected of being defective, 
were eligible for examination. 

Later the work was removed to the Board of Administration building. 

With the money available for new buildings, it was decided to start the 
work of handling court children, and accordingly a house was rented where 
children could be kept for observation. This house was opened in February, 
1919, and was occupied until January 21, 1920, when we moved to our new 
buildings on West Broad Street. These consist of a laboratory 40 by 80 feet, 
two stories with a basement, and two cottages, each 100 feet front, one story 
and basement. 
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On account of war prices the $100,000 of the appropriation proved insuf- 
ficient to finish the buildings in all details. Hence many months elapsed before 
facilities were at all adequate for handling children. Even yet our hospital 
ward is not complete and our grounds are not graded. This will all come in 
time and is only referred to here to show the reader why the Bureau has not 
yet done all the work it has planned to do. 

In this connection we may refer to another difficult condition under which 
the Bureau has labored during the period of this report. 

One purpose of the Bureau, as set forth in the law creating it, was to assist 
the Juvenile Court in its effort to place a child where his welfare and that of 
society would be best provided for. Approximately one-third of the children 
whom the court wishes to send to a state institution are feeble-minded. The 
Bureau should determine which ones are feeble-minded and assign them to 
the institution for the feeble-minded. But the institution for the feeble- 
minded is full and has a waiting-list of eight hundred. Therefore the Board of 
Administration, to which these cases are committed, can only order them 
returned to the court, and the judge must provide for them as best he may. 

This is unfortunate, but there is no help until the state provides adequate 
institutions for its defectives. | 

Another group of children for whom there is no adequate provision is the 
psychopaths. These are children who, though often of normal intelligence 
level, are abnormal in function. 

They have committed their disdemeanors because they could not help it. 
Their brains do not work right. They cannot think straight. They cannot 
control their impulses as a healthy normal child can—and does. 

These cases need to be studied, treated, and cured of their mental disturb- 
ance—if this is possible. A hospital for psychopathic children is a necessity, 





if we are to deal justly with these children and if society is to be permanently 
protected from their anti-social conduct. 

The material equipment of the Bureau is now capable—with some slight 
additions here and there—of handling forty children at a time. Since the 
average time of observation is about one week, this means that we can receive 
and discharge forty per week. This would take care of all admissions to the 
two industrial schools as now committed by the courts. 














News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 





AN INVESTIGATION OF DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE READING 
SELECTIONS 


School men have long realized that much time and effort are 
wasted in reading classes as a result of poorly selected subject- 
matter. Some selections are undesirable for use in any grade. 
Other selections are excellent if used in certain grades and may be 
wholly inappropriate in other grades. In order to determine 
standards for use in eliminating undesirable selections, in choosing 
valuable selections, and in assigning superior selections to appro- 
priate grades, an investigation of the content of the elementary- 
school course in reading was made by Willis L. Uhl, Ph.D., while 
a candidate for the Doctor’s degree in the University of Chicago. 

In order to secure information for use in formulating standards, 
reactions to reading selections were obtained from approximately 
three thousand teachers and five hundred pupils. The teachers 
who participated in the investigation were located in eighty cities 
of twenty-six states. Likewise, the pupils who took part in this 
investigation represented numerous population groups. The data 
gave, therefore, a fairly reliable index of the attitude of the teachers 
and pupils of this country toward the reading material now in use. 

From five hundred and fifty to one thousand selections were 
judged by the teachers of each grade. The judgments indicate the 
degree of success of given selections in particular grades and, in 
addition, the characteristics of selections which make for success or 
failure in these grades. Teachers and pupils in all grades mentioned 
difficulty of diction or content, unfamiliarity with the subject- 
matter, and difficulty with the symbols of the selections more 
frequently than any other undesirable qualities. Among the 
desirable qualities, interesting action and interesting characters 
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were mentioned most frequently. Teachers find that selections 
which include these qualities are better for didactic purposes and 
as examples for literary merit than selections primarily didactic or 
primarily literary, and only secondarily of intrinsic interest. The 
relative importance of undesirable qualities varies from grade to 
grade. 

In every grade the teachers agree unanimously that some selec- 
tions are very inappropriate, and that other selections are equally 
appropriate. Difficulties frequently result from an attempt to 
have pupils read too difficult material, although some widely used 
easy selections are found unsatisfactory in all grades. Superior 
reading selections usually possess several appeals and are often 
appropriate for use in several successive grades. Although the 
traditional informational selections are among the least successful 
reported by teachers, it was found that informational selections, 
carefully written for school use, challenge as much interest and 
attention as any of the distinctly literary selections. It is believed, 
therefore, that lack of interest in certain informational selections is 
due to the form in which the selections are written, or to the 
presence of poorly selected subject-matter. 

The data collected from teachers and pupils made possible the 
formulation of standards for judging reading selections. These 
standards show the relative prominence of desirable qualities of 
reading selections in the different grades. Because these standards 
are based on teachers’ and pupils’ statements, it is believed that 
they possess large significance. The results of this investigation 
and the standards which were prepared are being published in a 
bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. 











DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON HISTORY AND EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, asks that the Elementary School Journal 
publish his criticism of Mr. Harold Rugg’s article, “Needed 
Changes in the Committee Procedure of Reconstructing the 
Social Studies,” which appeared in the May, 1921, issue. The 
criticism is in the form of a letter to Mr. Rugg and is as follows: 


I have to thank you for the courtesy of sending me a copy of your article 
in criticism of the work of the Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship in the Schools, which article would have escaped my notice other- 
wise. 

Needless to say, I find your essay interesting, and I have read it with 
some care. With many of your views I am in hearty accord. Against your 
statement of principles on pages 700-702 I have written, in red, the word Fine. 
You have given on these pages some valuable suggestions for teaching history. 

It is not my purpose, in this letter, to enter upon a detailed defense of the 
committee. Such discussion is not likely to get us anywhere. I am willing 
to let the educational and historical public judge whether, in the circumstances 
which largely governed the committee’s activities, that body has done so 
badly that their work ought, as you suggest, to be wholly ignored—especially 
inasmuch as you can offer no hope of anything “scientific” for a period of at 
least three to five years. ‘ 

There is, however, in your indictment of our committee’s work a claim 
of scientific procedure on the part of some—particularly a group which you 
represent—that ought to be examined because of the influence which such a 
claim may exert on the procedure of the committee now embodied, and possibly 
other committees, like that of the N.E.A., the Political Science Association, 
etc. 

Your claim, in a word, is that a scientific process is being followed by you in 
segregating the material for preparing a curriculum in the social studies. 
Your prospective publications, you claim, will cover (1) a study of textbooks 
now in use; (2) a study of what “outstanding thinkers” would includejin a 
curriculum; (3) a study of allusions found in publications; and (4) a study 
of what is “crucial”’ matter in present curricula. 
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I welcome, and have always welcomed, every step, whether taken by a 
pure pedagogist or by a trained social-science worker, which is calculated to 
render the problems of the curricula-makers more definite, to give a larger 
measure of control over the materials with which they deal. I am even dis- 
posed to think that our committee as a whole was fully pledged to receive every 
assistance which anyone could, or was willing to, offer along these lines. But 
when you pretend that such work as you outline is “scientific,” I shall have 
to insist that you show how it is scientific. 

Take, for example, your point No. 4 on page 698. You say: “Likewise, 
a study is being made of the extent to which our existing curriculum in history, 
geography, and civics deals with vitally important problems of contemporary 
life, with crucial economic, social, and political ‘laws’ and relationships, and 
with established modes of living.” You condemn “opinion’’ as a basis of 
curriculum-making. What is the process you describe above if it is not a 
setting up of ‘‘opinion’’—either your own or that of others chosen by you—as 
criteria for determining what is “‘vitally important,” “crucial,” etc.? You 
profess, in (2), to investigate what units of material ‘outstanding thinkers”’ 
would have us present in the several grades. Who are the ‘outstanding 
thinkers,’’ and how do you select them ?—for obviously you do select them. 
You speak of them as ‘‘the most prominent men in various branches of work.” 
But you yourself determine who are the ‘“‘most prominent,” and then you 
evidently assume that the ‘‘most prominent” are also the wisest, the most 
philosophical—an assumption which history denies. Presumably, pedagogical 
investigators are not all cast in the same mold, however, in which case investi- 
gator A would base his “units of material” on a canvass of the views of W, X, Y, 
and Z; while investigator B would base his on the views of R, S, T, and U. 
That is to say, if your investigator is a social reactionary, he will collect opinions 
from a given group of “prominent” men; if he is a liberal, he will collect 
from a group largely or whoily distinct from the first; and if he is a radical, 
he will collect from yet another group. It is not possible—unless we limit 
investigation to a single school of thinkers—to have anything like unanimity in 
the result, and if it is so limited what value will the results possess? A com- 
mittee basing its findings upon them would be building on the sands. After 
all, it is mere “opinion” camouflaged by the cant of a professed “scientific” 
investigation. 

Bishop Stubbs once remarked that the man who has opinions of his own 
will always be considered dogmatic by the man who takes his from the news- 
papers. If any pedagogist finds the study of other men’s opinions diverting, 
there is no harm in the exercise. And it may even, in some cases, do good in the 
way of clarifying his own opinions. But it is only by a process of self-deception 
that one convinces himself he is attaining, in that way, something “‘scientific,” 
something equivalent to the quintessential views of the generation’s leaders. 
What one really does under such circumstances, of course, is to assemble a 
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group of congenial views such as he would himself have uttered had he been 
able to express them. 

It goes without saying that any scholarly man, or set of men, will test 
personal views against the views of others, but that is a different matter from 
pretending to act as a mere impersonal reflector of the best views of the age— 
a pretense which cannot be characterized in terms too severe. 

And now, let me ask you one or two questions. First, if your “‘ procedure” 
would be to ignore the fact that we today have a curriculum in history, etc., 
and start afresh what will be the use of making “‘careful—quantitative as well 
as qualitative—analyses of nationally used histories,”’ etc. ? 

Secondly, what, precisely, do you expect to gain by making “‘an elaborate 
statistical analysis of the allusions found in representative newspapers and 
magazines”? Do you mean that statistics of such allusions are to serve as a 
criterion of what should go into textbooks? If so, what method do you take 
to control your statistics? Surely, you would not assume that publications that 
are merely ‘‘current” should be the criterion for determining what we are to 
teach during the next five, ten, or twenty years. Or, are you considering 
publications covering as many years back as you expect to project this teaching 
forward? If so, what allowance do you make for the well-known fact that the 
past seven years have been wholly abnormal ones with respect to news and 
current reading-matter generally? Before you can claim to have anything 
“‘scientific”’ even under the limitations affecting modern sociology, you will be 
obliged to show that sound reason controls your statistical processes, and I 
am truly eager to know what is the time basis you employ in the suggested 
research. 

In so far as your researches are based on sound reason, ‘‘opinion” you 
might call it, I trust your results may be placed at the disposal of the new 
Committee on History, and of the other committees working along similar 
lines. But, when all is said and done, every committee will have to proceed 
in the way to which weak human nature is limited: namely, someone (a person, 
a mind) will strike out a line of procedure, will outline a curriculum. Then, 
with discussion, criticism, experiment, that curriculum will be improved until 
it shall be thought generally workable, when it may perhaps be as universally 
adopted and followed as was the curriculum outlined by the Committee of 
Seven for high schools, or that of the Committee of Eight for the grades. 

What may be the fate of the work done by the late Committee of Eight 
on history remains to be seen. In presenting the general statement for the 
committee, the chairman used the following language: ‘‘This report is not 
issued by authority; its recommendations are in no sense compulsory, and it 
can have only such influence as the inherent soundness of its conclusions, when 
examined and tested by experiment, shall win for it.”” The committee all 
along has been animated by a spirit the reverse of arrogant. All of its members 
were honestly desirous of accomplishing some good, and when the chairman 
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said in conclusion, “We will be gratified if, at the end of a decade, our work 
shall be appraised as helpful by way of suggestion and stimulation,” he felt 
himself to be speaking as the representative of the entire committee. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at if sensitive members of the 
committee shall feel a little hurt when they find a talented teacher like yourself 
setting up the “opinion” that the public should “refuse a hearing” to us. 
However, that is a question for the public itself to decide. 


Mr. Rugg replies to the criticisms of Mr. Schafer as follows: 


In my article the following points were taken up: 

1. The school curriculum has been and is being designed by a type of 
committee procedure that is unscientific and armchair-made. It has failed 
to bring about sound, scientific, and relatively permanent reconstruction of 
the school curriculum. The most recent and typical example is the report of 
Mr. Schafer’s “‘Committee on History and Education for Citizenship for 
Schools.” 

2. A definite program for a national committee on the reconstruction of 
a school subject was sketched and the activities and report of Mr. Schafer’s 
committee were measured against it point by point. It was found lacking in 
all but one (minor) particular. 

3. The chief criticisms made were (a) that the committee had not set 
forth definitely their program of purposes and criteria for selection, grade 
placement, and presentation of subject-matter; (b) that the details of a cur- 
riculum had been published and recommended for certain school grades, 
notably the ninth and tenth (and an outline of periods, nations, etc., for the 
other grades) without investigations of social needs and experimental teaching 
of proposed courses. In a word, the work was without adequate philosophical 
basis and was supported by insufficient evidence as to selection and arrange- 
ment of material. 

4. A very brief and incomplete illustration was given of an approach to 
scientific method in curriculum-making in the social studies both as to (a) selec- 
tion of content and (d) the grading and arrangement of material. It is unfortu- 
nate that the illustration had to be so brief. Care was taken to state that it 
was only an outline and that several articles would be published elaborating it 
during the present year. 

Mr. Schafer’s comments practically ignored the principal issues sketched 
in the paragraphs numbered 1, 2, and 3. This isto be regretted, for the issue is 
crucial. We should have thorough discussion of it. Mr. Schafer’s comments 
deal almost solely with that part of my illustration which discusses the selec- 
tion of content. He raises three questions. The first is: ‘When you pretend 
that such work as you outline is ‘scientific,’ I shall have to insist that you 
show how it is scientific.”” It is impossible in this brief comment to give a 
detailed reply. Many pages would be necessary.* 


t A somewhat longer reply will be published in the October Historical Outlook. 
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The chief issue raised by my article and Mr. Schafer’s comment is: What 
is scientific method in curriculum-making? In any field of research, scientific 
method makes use of at least two distinct steps: (1) The exercise of creative 
imagination in the construction of hypotheses. These are to be distinguished 
from uncritical guesses or impulsive first thoughts. They are highly eclectic 
and are made as a result of deep deliberation, analysis, comparison and selection 
or rejection of suggested propositions. (2) The collection of facts which bear 
upon the issue; investigation—organization of these facts; their measurement, 
statistical treatment, and their interpretation. In a word, the collection and 
sifting of evidence. Probably the principal intellectual aim for most school 
work should be that of training children in this process of testing evidence. 
This is the chief aim of the social-studies course for Grades IV to XII inclusive 
which our Lincoln School group is now constructing by research methods. 

Curriculum-making is twofold: (1) the selection of content; (2) its 
organization, grade placement, and class presentation. Students of the curricu- 
lum for some years have been developing a technique which may fairly be said 
to embody an approach to scientific method. Certainly they are making use 
of the different phases of scientific procedure enumerated in the foregoing 
paragraphs. They are making hypotheses and collecting and reviewing evi- 
dence with respect both to the content of the course and to its organization, 
grade placement, and class presentation. 

For example, one of the most important hypotheses they have made recently 
is that the most effective content with which we can train children for partici- 
pation in the affairs of everyday life—social, economic, and political—is the 
content of the affairs of everyday life itself. "To this must be added the necessary 
historical background. How much background? Only that amount of his- 
torical development which proves to be crucial for the understanding of con- 
temporary activities, institutions, and problems themselves. (There is vastly 
more recorded history available for use in our school courses than we can 
possibly employ, even if it were all socially worth while. Hence we need a 
criterion for selection. Ours is stated as “only that which is crucial for a good 
understanding of contemporary activities, institutions, and problems.”) Who 
shall determine ‘‘what is crucial” ? The specialists in the validity of subject- 
matter; that is, the historian of land, the historian of government, the historian 
of immigration and population, the historian of labor, the historian of credit. 
Certainly, the educationist would not claim competence in these fields. 

What does ‘‘scientific education” say should be done to select the content 
of the course, granting the hypothesis just discussed? It says: Determine by 
actual investigation, first, what are current life-activities, institutions, and 
problems; second, what historical background 7s crucial to the understanding 
of these matters. 

How can one determine what are socially worth-while materials for the 
curriculum? Any well-informed person could write out some—perhaps many 
—of the activities, institutions, and problems of contemporary life. (That is 
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exactly the way in which our school textbooks in community civics are now 
being written.) However, we cannot let the formulation of a curriculum for 
millions of children rest on the experience of a few persons, no matter how well 
trained they may be. So “scientific education” demands a careful quantitative 
inventory of these activities, institutions, and issues of today. It says: We 
will tabulate what men do in their industrial, social, and political life. We will 
record what their adult needs actually are in the labor union, in their occupa- 
tional life, in their fraternal organizations. Thus, we will tabulate what things 
men read in their homes, on their way to work. We will determine completely 
—beyond the possibility of error due to the inadequacy of individual experi- 
ence—in what activities men really need to be trained to take part. Scientific 
method in curriculum-making in the social sciences, then, demands inventories— 
counts—of life-activities. 

Mr. Schafer’s second question is: ‘‘Do you mean that statistics of such 
allusions (from magazines) are to serve as a criterion of what should go into 
textbooks?” Our reply is, “‘ Yes, as one criterion.”” Analysis of weekly maga- 
zines (of all shades of political, social, and economic faiths, of course), extend- 
ing over say twenty years (which is our present criterion), is one lead that 
should eventuate in a statement of the major topics that should form a course 
of study. Our hypothesis is this: weekly journals (specifically the Literary 
Digest, the Outlook, the Nation, the Independent, the Survey, and the New 
Republic), if taken over a wide span of years provide a complete discussion of 
all the activities and issues of contemporary life that are worth putting into a 
curriculum. (Of course, they do not deliberately deal with historical develop- 
ments, although a great many historical allusions of importance are utilized; 
in fact, the tabulation of the contents of such magazines will provide one check 
on what historical material should be incorporated in the course of study. 
Another and more important method, however, is to determine, with the his- 
torian of each special field, what historical background shall be provided in a 
school course. In this determination one should hold constantly in mind the 
necessity of including only crucial earlier developments.) 

The process of tabulating these activities and issues is just now being 
carried on. It will result in tables which show the frequency of recurrence of 
particular topics and issues. It is, of course, impossible to state before the 
complete tables are before us what our final criterion of inclusion and rejection 
of material will be. Certain topics will obviously prove to be of permanent 
and fundamental value—others of doubtful value. It is these latter, in a 
crowded curriculum, that will have to be eliminated. 

But the tabulation of topics from magazines is only one and, on the whole, 
a minor step in our quantitative collection of materials. More important is 
the determination of what are the fundamental unsolved issues and problems of 
the day. Once found, these form the central theme of the school course. They 
are distinctly the guiding thread of our high-school course and also serve. 
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to determine specifically what actual materials are included in the lower 
grades. 

As a result of some eighteen months of research, the Lincoln School 
group now has completed, tentatively, a list of eighty contemporary problems— 
social, industrial, economic, and political. I give a few illustrations to show 
what we have in mind. 

1. The problem of making available adequate rural credits. 

2. The problem of securing the fullest co-operation between labor and 
capital. 

3. The problem of providing continuous employment for all. 

4. The problem of co-operating ownership and credit facilities. 

5. The problem of adult education by the dissemination through the press 
of the essential principles concerning contemporary economic, social, and 
political matters. 

These are typical of the entire list of eighty. This list forms the core of 
our high-school course. Children are to deal, week by week, with concrete 
discussions of these problems so that eventually an appreciation of the prob- 
lems must be obtained. This does not mean that they can solve the problems 
—nor can the teachers themselves. Society has not yet solved them. In its 
history society has, however, amassed evidence on various aspects of each 
issue. We believe the curriculum should set this evidence before children 
and that they should have constant practice in reviewing and testing the 
evidence. 

The question is, therefore, How can such a list of problems be compiled ? 
By referring to our individual and uncontrolled experience? No. Rather 
from the mature judgment of many, say one hundred, of the soundest thinkers 
we can find (of all faiths) in economics, in government, in social affairs. 

Mr. Schafer’s third question deals with tests of soundness of thinking. 
What is the best test? My judgment? No. The best test is the evaluation 
which the world has made of the ability of leaders themselves in the various 
fields. This is shown by earned positions of leadership, by writings, by recog- 
nized academic standing. We have assumed that the best test is the consensus 
of judgment of say eighty to one hundred workers who either occupy positions 
of prestige or have published through agencies of established prestige. 

That is exactly the group to which we have turned. Each of eighty of such 
leaders was asked to name for us the ten books in English of any date which he 
would analyze if he faced the task of compiling a statement of the highest 
quality of the problems and issues of the day, with the qualification that he 
must not miss any issue of importance. (This list of eighty workers will 
doubtless become a list of one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five before 
the end of the present year.) Mr. Schafer asks: “‘Who are the ‘outstanding 
thinkers’ and how do you select them ?—for obviously you do select them. 
You speak of them as ‘the most prominent men in various branches of work,’” 
etc. 
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The list follows of those whose advice has been sought so far: 


E. L. Bogart 
Emory R. Johnson 
E. L. Seligman 

C. M. Thompson 
J. R. Commons 
H. G. Moulton 
Irving Fisher 

F. W. Taussig 
Thorstein Veblen 
R. H. Tawney 


F. A. Ogg 

W. B. Munro 

Edgar Dawson 
H. L. McBain 
J. A. Fairlie 


P. N. Kellogg 

J. K. Hart 
Arthur Gleason 
Oswald Villard 
Louis Gannett 

H. L. Mencken 
Francis Hackett 
Walter Lippmann 


L. M. Larson 
Carl Becker 


R. A. Park 

F. H. Giddings 
C. H. Cooley 
A. J. Todd 
E. S. Bogardus 


Robert H. Lowie 
W. F. Ogburn 


ECONOMICS 


James Bryce 
John A. Fitch 
Walter Hamilton 
J. H. Willets 

M. Hendershot 
5S. O. Dunn 

H. R. Seager 
Ordway Tead 

D. R. Dewey 

L. C. Marshall 


GOVERNMENT 
R. M. Storey 
F. W. Dodd 
L. S. Rowe 
C. A. Beard 
C. R. Woodruff 


EDITORS 
Hamilton Holt 
Laurence Abbott 
Robert La Follette 
E. T. Devine 
Graham Taylor 
Jane Addams 
J. A. Hobson 


HISTORIANS 
Clive Day 
G. S. Ford 
SOCIOLOGISTS 
E. W. Burgess 
J. Gillette 
E. C. Hayes 
E. A. Ross 
J. Q. Dealey 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS 
Franz Boas 


R. T. Ely 

E. F. Gay 

W. C. Ripley 
Sidney Webb 

C. H. Douglas 

E. E. Day 

Leo Wolman 
Harlow S. Persons 
W. Jette Lauck 
George Soule 


D. L. Wilcox 
J. W. Garner 
J. M. Mathews 
R. E. Cushman 
A. N. Holcomb 


Arthur Warner 
Herbert Croley 
Alvin Johnson 
Francis Neilson 
E. E. Slosson 
Fabian Franklin 
Albert J. Nock 


J. H. Robinson 


C. A. Ellwood 

S. McCune Lindsay 
Ross Finney 

J. L. Gillin 


ie C. Parsons 
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We have assumed that writings chosen by the consensus of judgment of 
these men provide material from which a thoroughly complete and intelligent 
analysis of contemporary issues can be made. We believe scientific method 
can be employed in the evaluation of human judgments. Specifically, a 
consensus of the judgments of a highly selected group of judges (they have 
selected themselves by their own objective performances, that is, by their 
writings and the recognition already accorded them) provides proper material 
for inventory—for count—for statistical treatment. 

Additional steps have been taken to make sure that our list of problems is 
complete: (1) A tabulation of each book reviewed in the Book Review Digest 
since 1914. (2) Examination of each book on the shelves of the Columbia 
University Library which deals with any aspect of this field—economic, social, 
industrial, or political. (3) The careful reading of the reviews in six weekly 
journals, referred to above, from which a list of approximately 80 books was 
selected and carefully read during the eighteen months of our research. 

From these three leads, a list of 140 books has been compiled and a more 
complete bibliography of 1,100 books. The elaborate analysis of these books 
has resulted in the set of eighty problems to which we have already referred. 
This list of books and the details of our research, together with the final state- 
ment of the problems, will be published near the close of the present school 
year. Brevity of space will not permit more details here. 

Mr. Schafer’s fourth question is: ‘‘If your ‘procedure’ would be to ignore 
the fact that we have today a curriculum in history, etc., and start afresh, 
what will be the use of making careful—quantitative as well as qualitative— 
analyses of nationally used histories?” The use is this: We need to accumu- 
late evidence so conclusive of the inadequacy of the present curriculum in 
history, geography, and other social studies that the protagonists of “things 
as they are” will be convinced of the need of systematic, scientific reconstruc- 
tion. I phrase it in this way because of the overwhelming evidence already 
compiled. To help in the accumulation of this evidence, our own group is 
carrying on a series of investigations from which we are determining the 
exact status of social-studies teaching in the public schools of the United 
States. Our primary purpose is: agitation, discussion by teachers, adminis- 
trators, and specialists of the need of more scientific construction of school 
courses. It is only by joint and sympathetic discussion of actual evidence 
concerning existing practices that minds will come together on programs of 
procedure for reconstruction. 

I have tried to illustrate briefly the two phases of scientific procedure only 
in so far as they deal with the selection of the content of the course. It is 
possible, however, to illustrate more effectively the setting up of hypotheses 
and the carrying on of controlled experimentation from material which deals 
with the organization and arrangement of the materials in the course. Space 
will not permit the discussion of this most important matter. I shall make it 
the theme of other articles to be published shortly. 
































HOW TO TEACH BEGINNING READING. IP 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER? 
University of Chicago 
II. PRE-PRIMER BLACKBOARD AND CHART READING 
[Continued] 
B. PRINCIPLES 

1. Initiate correct reading attitudes; not mere word-calling.— 
Perhaps the most important principle of teaching reading which is 
illustrated by Miss Hardy’s pre-primer lessons is the necessity of 
giving the pupils a correct attitude toward the reading material. 
We may easily illustrate what we mean by using a negative example, 
namely, we do not want the child to form the attitude of merely 
trying to pronounce words without regard for their meanings. Yet 
this was the dominant attitude of first-grade children in much of 
the old-fashioned teaching of reading, in which a child stood up 
with a book in his hand and, with his eye glued upon each word in 
turn, haltingly read, “‘ This’ —‘“‘is””—‘‘a”’—“‘cat.”’ 

Varieties of reading attitudes; poetry versus headlines, “funnies” 
versus Gettysburg address.—Just how to define or describe the correct 
initial reading attitude is slightly difficult because the attitudes 
differ somewhat w'‘h different types of reading material. For 
example, contrast the attitudes in reading poetry and in rapidly 
scanning a newspaper column. In the poetry reading your attitude 
is likely to include enjoying the lilt and swing of the rhythm, and 
your reading, consequently, will include careful rhythmic phrasing. 
In the newspaper scanning your attitude is one of neglecting much 
of the material and actively “‘grabbing off” a few ideas or state- 
ments. Another example of contrasting attitudes in reading is 
found in reading the “funnies” in the newspaper and reading 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. We do not need to describe the 

* This is the second of a series of articles on this topic. The first article con- 
tained detailed descriptions of lessons in pre-primer reading. 


2 Sample lessons taught by Marjorie Hardy and Laura Lucas. 
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different attitudes in these two cases, since they are so obviously 
different. The emotional “set” of our mind in the case of reading 
the “funnies” is such that it shocks us to think of approaching 
Lincoln’s address with the same attitude. 

Getting meaningful and interesting experiences from the earliest 
reading.—These variations in reading attitudes become of very 
great practical importance in training in skilled reading; for 
example, training a pupil to enjoy reading poetry involves a very 
different type of practice from training him to scan a newspaper 
column economically and effectively. As related to training in 
various types of skilled silent reading, such variations in reading 
attitudes should be discussed in great detail. For our present 
purposes, however, it is sufficient to note that perhaps the biggest 
factor in determining Miss Hardy’s method of approaching reading 
is the desire to make it as much like real reading as possible from 
the very beginning. In such real reading, the attitude of getting 
some type of meaningful and interesting experience from the 
printed material is a dominant feature. 

2. Meaningful content necessary. Action words, incidental read- 
ing.—In order to develop the attitude of getting meaning from 
printed material, it is necessary to select content that is especially 
suited to this purpose. The simple action words with which Miss 
Hardy began furnish an admirable example, for, when such words 
as “hop” and “skip” are written on the board as commands, not 
only does the attention center on the meaning, but the pupil must 
grasp the meaning before he can execute the command. Similarly, 
when such words as “‘barn” or “‘house’’ appear on the plan of the 
farm which is to be made in the sand pan, the attention naturally 
centers on their meaning. 

Nursery rhymes give a complex experience which constitutes their 
meaning.—When we come to the nursery rhymes, however, the 
meanings to be gotten from the reading become much more com- 
plex, since the whole complex experience of a child’s enjoyment of 
a nursery rhyme is involved. This experience consists of much 
more than understanding the individual words or even under- 
standing all the phrases. This fact may be illustrated by the 
reading experiences of a colleague who says that at least once a 
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year he gets hungry to read certain of Poe’s poems, and, conse- 
quently, has read them many times. “Yet,” he says, ‘‘for the 
life of me, I can’t tell what Poe is talking about in several places.”’ 
Similarly, in teaching children to read “Jack and Jill” we are 
concerned primarily with giving them the big reading experiences 
which children naturally get from such material. Necessarily, this 
will include an understanding of most of the words and phrases 
such as “went up the hill” and “came tumbling after.” The 
picture above the rhyme helps some children in getting these ideas. 
It would hardly be desirable, however, to dwell at any length on 
the meaning of “‘broke his crown.” In fact, I have often wondered 
what notion a child associates with this phrase. Certainly, it would 
not be pleasing to give him a vivid, gruesome picture of a child 
with a broken head. 

“ Meaningful content” and “meaningful experience’ need broad 
inter pretation.—These simple examples help us to get farther and 
farther away from the practice of mere word-pronouncing as 
characteristic of reading. We are dissatisfied not only with mere 
word-pronouncing, but also with mere understanding of isolated 
words and phrases. What we need in the reading of continuous 
material, from the very first lessons, is the grasp of large meanings, 
the enjoyment of complex experiences which go far beyond the 
meanings of the individual words that relate them. Among the 
most characteristic of such experiences in childhood are those 
associated with nursery rhymes. By introducing these early into 
the reading, we are providing the child with meaningful content, 
the total significance of which he readily grasps, and the detailed 
words and phrases of which he sufficiently understands. 

3. Delightful content cultivates the desire to read.—The reading 
attitude which we should endeavor to cultivate in children includes 
not only the tendency to grasp the meaning of printed material, but 
also an active desire to read more and more. We want the pupil 
to feel that reading furnishes delighiful experiences. We want to 
cultivate in him the tendency to take up books and read them with 
the same spontaneity and zeal with which he enters into games, or 
the same entranced delight with which he listens to a story being 
told. This furnishes another reason for the choice of interesting 
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nursery rhymes or such stories as “Goldilocks and the Three’ 
Bears.”” When we come to the primer reading, we shall see how 
thoroughly this idea is being carried out by filling the books with 
all the treasures of childhood’s fairyland of myth and fable, adven- 
ture and romance. 

4. Get the whole thought of experience, then subdivide for reading 
practice.—From the idea expressed, namely, that reading from the 
very beginning should present meaningful interesting experiences 
to children, it follows naturally that the reading of any one selection 
should begin with its fundamental story features. After these have 
been adequately treated, then the content may be subdivided for a 
number of forms of reading practice. In Miss Hardy’s lessons we 
find the following steps are taken in proceeding from the whole story 
to the study of individual words: (a) The pupils learn the whole 
nursery rhyme or compose orally the whole story of Goldilocks in 
the exact words in which it is later to be read. (b) They tell the 
teacher exactly how to write the whole story on the board. (c) 
They read the story as a whole. (d) They learn to recognize 
individual lines and phrases. (e) They learn to recognize and 
remember the individual words. 

The lessons which we described show that much of the refined 
technique of teaching pre-primer reading depends upon the skilful 
carrying out of the foregoing processes in the order indicated. 
The prospective teacher of first-grade reading should study Miss 
Hardy’s devices, from this point of view, in great detail. For our 
more general purposes we may note briefly three features of her 
practice, namely, (z) the careful preparatory steps before presenting 
the printed or written whole, (d) the training of pupils to recognize 
individual lines and phrases, and (c) the necessity and value of 
familiarizing them with individual words. 

Careful preparation before reading includes exact memorizing of 
rhymes or stories——The exact memorizing of the rhyme or story 
before reading it is necessary in order that there may be no con- 
fusion when the reading begins. For example, when the children 
first recited ‘‘ Jack and Jill,’’ some of them said ‘‘fetch”’ and others 
said ‘‘get a pail of water.”” By adopting one of these and discarding 
the other, the chance for a confusing association was avoided. 
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Moreover, in the case of children from illiterate or poor or non- 
literary families, there are sure to be some who are unfamiliar with 
the rhyme. The result of such careful preparation is that all the 
children have the full meaning and oral statement exactly in mind 
and are intensely interested in telling the teacher what to write. 
They are thus prepared to read it as an interesting, meaningful 
whole. As suggested, this constitutes one of the finest points in 
the expert teaching of the first lessons in reading and is in striking 
contrast with the child’s first experiences in the old-fashioned 
teaching of reading in which he haltingly attacked individual words 
and struggled through hours of meaningless drudgery. 

Children may easily learn to recognize short phrases as wholes. 
An important reading attitude.—After the whole rhyme or story had 
been written or printed, Miss Hardy conducted a number of games 
in which the children handled, read, and recognized individual lines 
or phrases. The possibility of recognizing such units has long 
been a well-known fact to psychologists and is easily proved by 
the success of the children in doing it. The justification for making 
it the second step in the reading of the rhyme is the desire to train 
pupils to think in such large meaningful units while reading. This 
is another factor in establishing correct reading attitudes which we 
have emphasized throughout the discussion. In skilled continuous 
reading, we do not read by words alone, but rather in units of 
meaning of which the single words are merely the skeleton structure. 
While the beginning pupil must go through many years of practice 
before he can reach the general facility in phrase recognition that 
characterizes the skilful, trained reader, he can learn some phrases 
at the very beginning; and, more important still, he can make the 
modest beginnings of a reading attitude or reading habit which will 
prove of vital importance later. A detail of Miss Hardy’s tech- 
nique which illustrates her careful thought about the pupils’ 
possibilities in phrase recognition is found in her writing of the 
first lines of ‘‘ Jack and Jill.” When the children told her to write 
‘Jack and Jill went up the hill,” she skilfully broke it into two 
lines, thus, 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill. 
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It is obvious that the two phrase units which are thus secured 
are much better suited for recognition by beginning readers than 
the single long line in which they were combined. 

Word recognition necessary and possible.—It is obvious, however, 
that we need to go farther than phrase recognition and familiarize 
the pupil with individual words in order that he may use these as 
tools wherever they appear in his reading. For example, the child 
who has learned the word “Jack” in ‘‘ Jack be nimble” can use it 
as an aid in learning “‘Jack and Jill.” Similarly, he can use other 
single words from the first rhyme in reading the second one, such as 
“the” and “and.” The possibility of learning such individual words 
*‘by sight” is another item ascertained by the psychologists at the 
same time that they found out about phrase recognition. The 
obvious success of children in doing it leaves no doubt of the 
possibility. During their pre-primer reading in Miss Hardy’s 
room, most of the children became thoroughly familiar with many 
sight words which they could recognize and use in reading new 
material. 

Four principles summarized: correct attitudes; meaningful con- 
tent; desire to read; analytical learning.—The four principles of 
teaching reading which we have discussed up to this point may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Pre-primer reading should initiate the 
correct reading attitude of trying to get meaningful and interesting 
experiences from printed or written material. (2) To cultivate 
this attitude, content such as action words and nursery rhymes 
should be selected which entices the pupils to focus their attention 
upon the meanings. (3) The attitude of desiring to read is also 
initiated by the intense interest which children attach to nursery 
rhymes and stories. (4) In beginning the reading of any selection, 
the whole thought or experience should receive first attention; 
then the material may be subdivided into lines, phrases, and 
individual words for reading practice. These points describe the 
method of approaching reading that is securing more and more 
general adoption in progressive elementary schools. We shall now 
consider certain further general principles of teaching as they apply 
to the teaching of reading and were illustrated in Miss Hardy’s 
lessons. 
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5. A single center of attention is secured by chart and blackboard 
reading.—When a class has its first reading lessons from a book 
instead of the blackboard or a chart, it is difficult for the teacher 
to make sure that the children are all giving their attention to the 
line or phrase or word which is being discussed. On the other hand, 
with the material on the blackboard or on a chart, it is easy for the 
teacher or a child to point at a certain portion of it and direct the 
attention of all interested pupils to the same point. This is one of 
the greatest advantages of using a blackboard in any kind of 
instruction, and every teacher should become skilled in blackboard 
writing and drawing and be resourceful in devising occasions to 
secure attention and clarify ideas by these means. In the complex 
activities which Miss Hardy directed, it is obvious that much of 
the success depended upon the single objective center which 
secured immediate, spontaneous, and rapt attention of most of 
the pupils. 

6. Special equipment of charts and word cards improves technique. 
—The use of a chart as the single objective center of attention in 
the first reading lessons is merely one example of the enormous 
improvements that are made possible in teaching by slight enrich- 
ments or modifications of the equipment. In the case of teaching 
reading, other important items are the single lines on separate 
strips and the word cards. With the single lines on long strips, 
Miss Hardy had some difficulty until she found the special rack 
into which they could be easily fitted. This rack is known as the 
““Garboard Chart” and consists of a long sheet of paper with 
horizontal ledges or grooves into which the strips can be easily 
inserted, even by the children who naturally take delight in doing 
it. Most of the commercialized reading systems now furnish 
charts and word cards for their early lessons. In case a resourceful 
teacher desires to compose her own lessons, as Miss Hardy did, she 
may procure an outfit of large type, such as is used by merchants 
in printing signs, and sheets of manila tag board, 233 by 283 inches. 
In view of the complex responsibilities which confront a teacher 
in her first year of teaching, it would probably be well for the 
beginner to use some of the ready-made materials which are in 
accord with the principles of teaching reading here described. 
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Bulletin board for incidental reading.—The beginner may supple- 
ment such ready-made material with a variety of homemade 
charts, some of which may be thumb-tacked on the bulletin board, 
another important item of equipment. The surface of the bulletin 
board is best made of sheet cork. As noted in the first article, a 
“line for the day”’ makes attractive incidental reading matter to 
bulletin; also pictures cut from magazines and illustrating some 
of the activities of the class may be used to good effect. To these 
pictures may be added attractive legends in large letters. In case 
a teacher does not possess a printing outfit, or lacks the time to 
use it, she may easily acquire skill in lettering with black crayon 
sufficient to dash off these legends very rapidly. Even in very 
poor circumstances, a bulletin situation could be devised by using 
a corner of the blackboard and writing with chalk. 

7. Organize interesting activities, particularly games, with the 
reading materials—Some educators have believed that the desire 
to read is sufficient in itself to maintain the interest necessary for 
acquiring skill in reading. It takes only a little knowledge of the 
complexity and difficulty of the process of learning reading, how- 
ever, to show us that very few children would acquire sufficient 
skill merely from this motive. Moreover, as already pointed out, 
the desire to read is not a condition which we assume to exist in 
the pupils, but is to be a product of our teaching of reading in such 
a manner as to make all reading experiences delightful. In the 
discussion of this point, the opportunities for providing inherently 
delightful material for the pupils were stressed as a means to aid in 
creating the desire to read throughout life. Our present point is 
to emphasize interesting activities with this material as a means of 
securing the attentive practice and repetition which is necessary 
to create automatic skill in reading. 

Practice sugar-coated with games; the open sesame of childhood.— 
The greatest basis of interesting practice activities in pre-primer 
reading is the pupils’ intense interest in games. The phrase “play 
a game”’ is the open-sesame charm which progressive teachers now 
use throughout the grades to secure rapt attention in all types of 
practice—in handwriting, spelling, reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage. Attentive effective practice and learning can be secured 
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with all kinds of educative materials provided they are sugar- 
coated with games which require concentrated attention upon the 
educative activities. Miss Hardy’s lessons abounded in illustra- 
tions. The children played the game of “finding the line which 
says,”’ gave close attention to the several lines as an essential part 
of the game, and learned to recognize the lines readily as the 
educative result. In the “‘moving-picture-show” game of flashing 
cards, the pupils were eagerly expectant and raptly attentive to 
each card as flashed, and learned to name the words rapidly and 
automatically as the educative result. The beginning teacher of 
first-grade reading should study carefully such gameful devices for 
securing interest and attentive educative practice. 

8. Drill games require alertness and refined teaching technique.— 
The effective conduct of drill games demands considerable automatic 
skill from the teacher. I was impressed with this fact in watching 
a practice teacher in the first grade. She had planned about six 
little games with word cards to consume about ten minutes. In 
order that she might keep her games in mind, she had written in 
an obscure corner of the side board a list of them in letters very 
small but sufficiently large for her to see. As a consequence, she 
was able to keep her program in mind and maintain the zeal and 
“‘pep” which are characteristic of active games. While she did 
quite well in her teaching, I could feel the same contrast between 
her technique and Miss Hardy’s that one feels between the move- 
ments of a beginner in skating or basket ball, on the one hand, and 
the smoothly moving professional in these activities, on the other 
hand. 

g. Careful attention to individual differences in capacity to learn 
reading. Grouping first-graders according to ability—As a final 
principle to be noted in discussing pre-primer reading, we may note 
the necessity of adapting the teaching to the varied abilities of 
the pupils. In the preceding article we noted cases of two espe- 
cially slow pupils, one who couldn’t pick out the ‘“‘last word” in a 
line and the other who failed to recognize the word “‘old”’ two 
minutes after he had been given thorough drill upon it. At the 
opposite extreme, we find children of five years of age who have a 
natural talent for learning to read and do so with little difficulty. 
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In progressive first grades, during the pre-primer reading, the 
pupils are carefully studied and grouped and regrouped according 
to the abilities they exhibit in learning to read. For example, 
Miss Hardy’s group which was observed was the brighter of two 
groups that had been given no previous instruction in reading. At 
the end of five weeks of pre-primer reading, the slower group was 
about one week behind this brighter group. An even more 
advanced group consisted of children who had been instructed in 
reading in the kindergarten. 

Skill from pre-primer reading makes book reading easy.—In 
general, the scientific studies of the maturing of children’s abilities, 
as well as the success of progressive, gameful methods of teaching 
pre-primer reading, demonstrate that most children are mature 
enough to learn the art of easy reading at six years of age. In the 
blackboard and chart reading, these children experience little or 
no difficulty. When they come to book reading, the skill which 
they have acquired during the five weeks of pre-primer reading 
simplifies their difficulties enormously, so that with simple, familiar 
material they readily read page after page with joy and delight. 
In the next section of the discussion we shall describe concretely 
Miss Hardy’s first lessons with the primer and then discuss the 
additional principles of teaching reading which these book lessons 
illustrate. Before turning to the book reading, we may profitably 
summarize briefly the nine principles of teaching reading presented 
in this section. 

Summary of rules for teaching pre-primer reading.—These nine 
rules may be phrased as follows: 

1. Initiate the correct reading attitude of trying to get mean- 
ingful and interesting experiences from printed material. 

2. Provide meaningful content. 

3. Create a desire to read through delightful interesting content. 

4. Proceed analytically from the whole story to lines and phrases 
and then to individual words. 

5. Secure a single objective center for the attention of all pupils 
by beginning with blackboard or chart reading. 

6. Provide a special equipment of charts, cards, pictures, 
legends, and a bulletin board to facilitate reading practice. 
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7. Organize interesting activities to secure the attentive repe- 
tition needed to give automatic skill in the elements of reading. 

8. Master the technique of conducting drill games. 

9. Group pupils according to their natural talent or advance- 
ment in reading and give special individual attention to the slow 
learners. 

III. BEGINNING BOOK READING 
A. SAMPLE LESSONS 

First selection read previously from chart. Easy transition.—The 
reading from charts which we have described continued in Miss 
Hardy’s room during the first five weeks of school. The transition 
was then made to reading from a regular ‘“‘primer.’’ This transi- 
tion was rendered easy by having the last chart contain the first 
story of the primer in exactly the same form. 


FAMILIARIZING PUPILS WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


Children eager to possess and read the promised books.—Before 
beginning the first lesson with the books, Miss Hardy asked, ‘‘ What 
was it I said we were going to have today?” “Books!” cried the 
children, ‘‘Where are they?” and other exclamations in joyous 
tones. ‘Shall I get them?” queried Miss Hardy. ‘Yes! yes!’ 
The teacher then brought out the pile of new books, and the class 
counted the children and the books and found one book too many. 
This was laid aside for an absent child. 

Compared with pasted books and similar home copies.—Miss 
Hardy held up one copy and said: ‘‘See, this book has a name just 
as we have names for the books we have been making. The name 
here is ‘Primer.’ Here are also the names of the two people who 
wrote the stories for us, and here is the name of the person who 
made all the nice pictures in it.”” Many of the children recognized 
the book as one their older brothers or sisters had owned and 
volunteered, ‘‘We have a book at home just like that,” or similar 
comments. ‘I shall give each child a book,” said Miss Hardy. 
“Look through it quickly to see if there is anything you know.” 

Children freely examined books and volunteered comments.—Upon 
receiving the books there were many exclamations. ‘Oh! there 
is the Gingerbread Boy,” ‘My pages are all stuck together,” “I 
can read this story,” etc. 
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Child’s request for certain story led to table of contents.—One boy 
wanted to know if a certain story was in the book. The teacher 
told him to look at the table of contents, then asked all the children 
to look. Some of the children began to count the titles of the 
stories in the table of contents. About five minutes were consumed 
in permitting the children such random, spontaneous activity with 
the book. 

Manila line-marker to each child; table of contents read.—Miss 
Hardy then brought the group to attention by saying, “‘Look up 
here, everyone. I am going to give you each a marker,” showing 
a strip of durable manila paper about 4 inches long and 1 inch wide. 
“Place it under the name of the first story, and then move it down 
asIreadeach name..... The first line says what?” The chil- 
dren gave this title as they had learned it on the chart. ‘And what 
page?” The children answered correctly. The teacher then read 
each succeeding line, meanwhile watching the group closely and 
assisting slow pupils to move their markers to the appropriate lines. 

READING OF FIRST STORY 

Story first told by children from its successive pictures.—‘‘ Now all 
turn to the first story,” said the teacher. The children quickly 
recognized it as the one from the last chart. ‘Let’s all look at 
the pictures together to see if it is the same story we know... . . 
What is happening in the first picture? . . . . What do you see in 
the second picture?” and so on until all the pictures had been 
examined and the story of each told by the children. 

Rapid reading. Markers moved carefully; line scanned silently; 
hands raised; chosen pupil read line orally.—‘‘ Now turn back to the 
first page,’ directed Miss Hardy, “‘and we shall read the story. 
.... Put your markers under the title. Always keep your 


markers very still. Read the title .... Gideon..... Now put 
your markers under the first line and get ready to tell what it says. 
Read silently..... John, read it to us..... Now the next 


line. Move your markers; study it; read silently. Then raise 
your hand to tell me what it says.” As the children proceeded 
there were exclamations of ‘“‘I know,” etc., and giggles of delight 
at recognizing the familiar lines. Occasionally the class read a 
difficult line in unison, Several pages were easily read in a few 
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minutes, Miss Hardy showing the children how the story continued 
from the bottom of a left-hand page to the top of a right-hand 
page, etc. 

Each child became “responsible” for his own book.—At the end 
of the hour the teacher said, ‘‘Put your markers in the books and 
close them. Notice how clean your markers are. They will keep 
clean if you use them only for markers. Each child is responsible 
for his own book. Do you remember we learned yesterday what 
‘responsible’ means? . . . . Put them in your desks carefully.” 





READING OF SECOND STORY 

Preparation. Dramatic telling by teacher; second telling with 
new word cards; flash practice with cards.—Reading the second story 
in the primer marked another step in advance because this was 
done without preliminary reading of it on a chart. However, 
careful preparation was made for the new story by spending a whole 
reading period upon it before opening the books. This preparatory 
period contained three steps as follows: (1) The teacher told the 
story in the exact words of the book, bringing out clearly its dra- 
matic interest. (2) She retold it and held up appropriate word 
cards or phrases which were peculiarly characteristic of the story 
or repeated frequently in it. (3) She then used these cards in a 
flash drill, closely relating them to the story by such remarks as, 
“Don’t you remember? This is the name of the second animal 
he met,” etc. 

The reading of this second story on the following day, in the 
books, proceeded largely as in the case of the first story, according 
to the following steps: 

Children told the story from the pictures—About five minutes 
were spent in examining the pictures one after another, and having 
the children tell the story from them. There was much free 
expression by the children in this stage, but the teacher also, by 
skilful questioning, got them to use many of the exact phrases as 
they would appear in the reading. 

Actual reading. Markers; units ef one or more lines; teacher 
suggests content of lines; rebukes careless pupil; aids slow pupil; 
commends good reading.—After examining all the pictures, they 
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returned to the first page of the story and, using their markers, 
read systematically through several pages. The following remarks 
by the teacher will add the local color of the situation. “Turn 
back to the first page. .... Now, if everybody does everything 
just right, we can read far today..... Read the first line silently; 
then one of you may read it to the group. It names one of the 
characters in the story..... Now see what the next sentence 
ee The last sentence says what? It begins with ‘So.’ 
. . . . Now we have two lines to read together. This is harder, 
isn’t it? But we can do it all right if we use our markers. .... 
The next line tells what he [referring to the hero of the story] does. 
Are you ready, Allison? That’s the fourth time you dropped your 
book. When children drop their books four times that means they 
aren’t ready for them. [Allison didn’t drop his book again.] The 
next three lines tell what the boy says. All read silently and then 
raise your hands. Now all move your markers back and we will 
read these three lines together... . . Does some word puzzle you 
there, John? .... Wait a minute, Franklin, it’s this line, here 
[constantly watching the compact little circle of readers to aid 
individual pupils who were in difficulty]..... Good for you, 
Mary, but I could hardly hear you. Read it again.”’ 

Coherent, rapid, meaningful reading. Drill relegated to separate 
period.—With such coherent group reading, aided by alert attention 
of the teacher to the needs of individual pupils, the story was 
rapidly completed. In order to make this type of rapid, mean- 
ingful reading the dominant activity of the reading period, most 
of the repetitional drill work on individual words had now been 
assigned to separate periods which were called ‘‘word study.” 
Before turning to a description of this activity, we shall discuss 
some of the general principles of teaching beginning reading which 
may be illustrated by the book lessons described. 


[To be continued] 
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Very often in training for citizenship we concentrate our atten- 
tion too largely upon the citizenship that children are to enjoy and 
exercise in the future, and neglect the citizenship that they are 
enjoying and experiencing now. Meeting each day’s needs of child 
life is the best preparation for meeting the needs of adult life. 
John Dewey says: 

We are continually uneasy about the things we adults know and are 
afraid the child will never learn them unless they are drilled into him by instruc- 
tion before he has any intellectual use for them. If we could really believe that 
attending to the needs of present growth would keep the child and teacher 
alike busy and would also provide the best possible guarantee of the learning 
needed in the future, transformation of educational ideals might soon be 
accomplished, and other desirable changes would largely take care of them- 
selves. 

Whatever type of citizen we are trying to foster in the growing 
child, the logical procedure is to utilize the circumstances in which 
he is now naturally placed and the activities which are adapted to 
his interests and needs. ‘Training in elementary-school citizenship 
must be in social activities, each one a child’s problem in which the 
factors and conditions are familiarly known to him and its solution 
some real concern to him. 

Training in citizenship must begin at least with the beginning 
of the child’s school life. Children even at the moment of entering 
the first grade of the elementary school are citizens with important 
social relations, interests, and problems. But consciousness of 
citizenship is necessarily a matter of slow growth. The child must 
come gradually to understand his social relations and responsi- 
bilities. He must gradually realize the common interests which 
exist between himself and others with whom he comes in contact. 


t John Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, p. 5. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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In the everyday life of the school, innumerable occasions arise 
for pupils to acquire information concerning government and their 
duties and responsibilities toward government. Intelligent citizen- 
ship demands knowledge, ideals, motives, and habits. Knowledge 
about government is not the only type of intelligence a citizen 
should have. No amount of knowledge will make a desirable 
citizen unless he is able to use it and use it with judgment. For 
the most part, we have heretofore been content with trying to 
increase the child’s intelligence in social and civic matters by giving 
him information which does not reach his understanding or interest 
because it is too remote and relates to a world which concerns only 
grown-ups. The attempt to make children learn many of the 
things which adults have found useful is very often found fruitless 
because children have not the basis of experience to interpret this 
knowledge. ‘They quickly forget because they never really knew. 
Ability to use knowledge comes from practice in using it. As we 
learn to do by doing, just so we learn to be by being. Since intelli- 
gent citizenship also depends upon proper ideals, motives, and 
habits, the development of these should be the principal aim in 
the elementary school. Too much should not be expected of 
children in the grades in the realization of civic intelligence, but 
here is the starting-point for the formation of the ideals and habits 
which we desire the adult citizen to have. 

Real training in citizenship requires practice in meeting real 
present problems. Just to the extent that the problems or means 
are artificial are the activities lacking in educational value for the 
growing citizen. What we need is to inject democratic principles 
and methods into school life. With this purpose in mind an 
attempt has been made to organize student government in the 
elementary training school of the Colorado State Teachers College. 

The form of any organization depends upon the purpose in view, 
the material available, and the interests of the individuals involved. 
The present plan of student government was not formally organized 
until the pupils were conscious of the problems and appreciated the 
need of their solution. The stimulus came largely from within the 
group rather than from without. When it was reasonably certain 
that the pupils would have a pride in the success of the experiment, 
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a desire to be helpful to each other, and a sense of group responsi- 
bility, the formal organization was undertaken. 

In the attempt to work out a form of organization, the pupils 
were confronted with many problems. The project was first 
launched at the close of an assembly. The first problem was a 
very important one: Who would take charge of the meeting? 
One boy suggested that they have a manager, another suggested a 
director, and a girl suggested a president. Before the president 
was elected, the duties of the office were freely discussed under the 
guidance of a training-teacher, so that each pupil had a rather clear 
idea of the type of boy or girl who should be elected president. 
It was soon evident to all that someone should keep a record of 
what was happening, and a secretary was elected. After the other 
necessary officers were chosen, the big problem arose as to who 
would “run” the government. This led to much discussion and 
little accomplishment. 

It was soon evident that random discussion and suggestions of 
the entire group would achieve little. These discussions, however, 
set forth the various problems that student government would 
meet. An interesting problem was at this point presented by one 
of the pupils who wanted to know how they could prevent boys 
from taking wheels that did not belong to them. Someone sug- 
gested a policeman. They soon discovered that there would be 
too many things for one person to look after, and this finally led to 
the idea of having a group of policemen. This further developed into 
the idea of having a committee appointed to look after the various 
problems of student government. It was finally agreed that a 
committee should be appointed to work out a plan for their student 
government. This committee later became known as the Consti- 
tution Committee. 

The Junior Council consists of all the pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The lower grades are each represented 
by two members of their group. The work of the council is done 
by five committees, Clean-up Committee, Order Committee, Cam- 
pus Committee, Basement Committee, and Constitution Com- 
mittee. The names of these committees indicate their respective 
functions. Each committee has an adviser who is a training- 
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teacher. All the by-laws were suggested and written by the pupils 
themselves, and the committees see to it that these by-laws are 
not violated. The duties of the committees are fully stated in 
the by-laws. 

The Order Committee is perhaps the most important committee 
and has many more duties thanany other. No doubt, the pupils will 
soon realize the need of dividing the duties and delegating some of 
them to other committees or new ones. One of the important 
functions of this committee is to look after. the “‘ traffic,” the passing 
of lines between classes. The value of the service rendered in this 
connection is described in an editorial which appeared in a recent 
issue of Training School Life, a newspaper published by the English 
classes of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


TRAFFIC 


With so large an enrollment of student teachers it is very hard to get up 
and down stairs to our classes. 

Last winter we had traffic managers to keep everybody on the proper side 
going up or down stairs. : 

To the new student teachers and children who do not know the rules we 
are giving a chance to learn them. 

1. Going down into the basement or up the stairs to the ground floor, 
keep to the banisters so that other students can go past. 

2. From the ground floor up stairs, keep to the wall so that pupils may 
go down while you go up. 

Of course, you all like to stop and talk to your friends, but this must not be 
done on the stairs because there are other students who do not want to be 
stopped. You have full ten minutes to get to your classes, but the bell that 
dismisses one of our classes is the beginning of another. 

We need order on the stairs; everybody needs order. Help us to keep it so 
that we may not be late for our classes. 

Regular meetings of the entire council are held once a month 
and at this time the various committees make their reports. The 
president may call a special meeting at any time considered 
necessary. 

The most serious happening for any individual is to be sus- 
pended from the council. Ata recent track meet three of the boys 
who were the best athletes in the school were forbidden to represent 
the school in the meet because they had been suspended from the 
council for certain offenses. 
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It is not to be expected that a satisfactory form of organization 
will be hit upon the first year. If intelligent adults, experienced in 
politics, were unable to devise a federation of American states 
without transition from the Articles of Confederation to a new 
constitution and without frequent modification of the commonly 
accepted meaning of that constitution through court decisions, 
civil war, and amendments, it does not seem reasonable to expect 
children to make a perfect success of any plan of organization which 
they devise to meet what they consider their needs. It is to be 
expected that the organization of the Junior Council will undergo 
frequent changes as new conditions arise and as the understanding 
of the children increases through experience and study. The signi- 
ficant fact is that this organization will progress toward the desired 
goal. 

In the process of organizing student government, the teachers 
have great responsibility in making clear the consequences of the 
organization and the need of officers who do their work efficiently. 
Any tendency to think that the council will run itself without 
effort on the part of its members must be removed. Pupils must 
come to an understanding of what is essential in the performance 
of their duties as members or officers of the council and its 
committees. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE JUNIOR COUNCIL 
ARTICLE I 
The name of this organization shall be the Junior Council of the Ele- 
mentary Training School. 
ARTICLE II 
The object of the organization is to promote school spirit and to attain 


the highest standards of efficiency in the school. 


ARTICLE III 


SEecTION 1. All pupils of the Junior High School, the fifth grade, and two 
representatives from each of the lower grades of the Training School shall be 
members of this organization. 

Sec. 2. Any member of the organization who does not live up to its 
standards may be suspended upon advice of faculty advisers. 

SEc. 3. Any member so suspended may be admitted to full membership 
when proving himself worthy. 
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ARTICLE IV 


The officers of the organization shall be president, vice-president, and 
secretary, and two sergeants-at-arms. They shall be elected at the beginning 
of each semester. 


ARTICLE V 


Duties —SECTION 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the 
organization. He shall have power to appoint the members of committees and 
shall fill all vacancies in the committees. He shall be an ex officio member of 
all committees. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president shall act in the absence of the president or at 
the request of the president. 

SEc. 3. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of the 
organization. 

Sec. 4. The sergeants-at-arms shall keep order in the meetings and see 
that no unnecessary interruptions occur. 


ARTICLE VI 


Meetings——SECTION 1. Regular meetings of the organization shall take 
place on the last Friday of the month at the chapel hour. 

SEC. 2. Special meetings may be called by the president at any time 
considered necessary. 

Sec. 3. The order of meetings shall be as follows: Call to order, the 
minutes of the last meeting read, reports of committees, unfinished business, 
new business. 


ARTICLE VII 


Committees—SECTION 1. There shall be the following committees in the 
organization: Order, Basement, Clean-up, Campus, Constitution. 

SEc. 2. The committees shall decide upon their own time and place of 
meeting, but such meetings shall take place at least once a month. 

Sec. 3. If any member of a committee does not fulfill his part in the 
work, the president shall have power to appoint a new member to take his 
place. 

ARTICLE VIII 


There shall be a reporter chosen from the organization who shall report 
after each meeting to the lower grades on matters of any importance to these 
grades. 

ARTICLE IX 


It shall be the duty of the Order Committee and the Board of Advisers, 
acting as one body, to decide all matters concerning misconduct. The Order 
Committee shall derive its power from the Director of the Training School. 
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BY-LAWS 


I. Cleanliness shall be observed in the Training School by the following: 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


T; 
. Chalk shall be kept off the floor. 

. The blackboard shall not be used except when it is necessary. 

. The tops of our desks shall be cleared when we are not using them. 
. The inside of our desks shall be in order. 

. Our locker doors shall be closed. 

. Everything that is left in the basement shall be kept in the lockers. 
. There shall be no marking on any of the walls. 
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Paper shall be kept off the floor in all parts of the building. 


. Children passing to and from classes and chapel shall do so as quietly 


as possible and shall keep to the right. 


. While waiting for classes to be dismissed pupils shall stand to the 


right of classroom door and keep passage in front of the door clear. 


. Children shall not enter classroom while classes are reciting or 


until classes are dismissed. 


. In going up and down all flights of stairs in the Training School 


children will keep to the right and go single file. 


. Children shall be orderly in room when the teacher is not there. 
. It will be in no way considered tattling for pupils to make reports to 


the teacher concerning disorder. 


. If teachers report to the Order Committee that a child has been 


dismissed from classes, or has been disorderly on the campus or on 
the way to or from school, he shall be suspended from the council. 


. A pupil suspended from the council can be reinstated only upon 


the suggestion of the advisers and a two-thirds vote of the entire 
council. 


. A pupil may be suspended from the council for one very serious 


offense against the good order or good name of the school. 


. The seriousness of offenses shall be determined by a joint meeting 


of the Order Committee and the advisers. 


. The president shall appoint a traffic manager, who, with the help of 


five assistants, will regulate the passing of pupils up and down the 
stairs. 


. These traffic assistants shall be appointed each week by the traffic 


manager who will post on the bulletin board every Friday the names 
of those on duty for the coming week. 


. The assistants shall be on duty from 8:50 to 9:00 A.M. and from 


1:00 to 1:30 P.M. daily. 


. These five assistants shall be stationed one on each landing and two 


in the basement. 








VI. 


VII. 


VII. 
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XI. 
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. Children after being seated in chapel shall be quiet and orderly until 


the exercises commence. 


. During the exercises children shall be politely attentive. 


. There shall be no gum chewing or throwing of any articles such 


as shot, paper wads, chalk, tin foil, or similar articles in the classrooms. 


. There shall be no sliding down any banisters in the Training School 


building. 


Politeness shall be cultivated by children in the classroom both in 


action and conversation. 


Pencils shall be sharpened only between classes. 


1. Children must stay on the walks both afoot and on wheels. 
2. All children must leave the buildings and campus by four o’clock or 
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. There must be no loafing in the basement. 


immediately after their last class unless special permission is obtained 
or in case of a school function held in the Training School building. 


. No rubbish shall be thrown on the campus. 
. No cars are to be parked within the campus. 
. There shall be no snowballing or throwing of other missiles. 


There shall be no breaking of shrubbery. 


. There shall be no fighting on the campus. 
. All wheels are to be placed in racks. 
. All children are to remain away from wheels which do not belong to 


them, and no wheel is to be removed from the rack without per- 
mission of the owner. 


. Good order must be kept in the basement. The passageways must 


not be used as playing places. 


. The time spent in the basement between classes must not be over 


five to eight minutes. 


. Before the opening of school children must be in the library, the 


playroom, the story-telling room (at noon), or out of doors. 








USING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING 


ELIZABETH GUILFOILE 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

In September, 1920, the C class of the fourth grade at the 
Avondale School consisted of the lowest third of the grade grouped 
according to intelligence. During the first quarter of the year 
their progress in reading was decidedly unsatisfactory. According 
to the Monroe Silent Reading Test, which was given on November 
16, the class as a whole ranked lower than the third-grade standard 
in comprehension and barely attained the third-grade record in rate. 

The results of the test for comprehension indicated that the 
class was not well graded with respect to reading ability. Six 
children could do only second-grade work. At the other extreme, 
two children made better than a sixth-grade record. The majority 
of the class, as stated before, fell slightly short of what a third-grade 
class should do in the middle of the year. 

This low average was thought to be due chiefly to the following 
facts: 

1. The class, although it was the lowest group in the grade 
according to an intelligence rating, averaged forty-three members 
in attendance. 

2. Eight of these ranked either feeble-minded or of border-line 
mentality, but there was no room for them in the special classes 
provided for defectives. 

3. Five children were 3A pupils who had come in from cities 
where the semiannual promotion system was employed. It seemed 
inadvisable to group them with a beginning third grade, and it was 
manifestly impossible to place them in a strong fourth. 

4. The colored children, of whom there were eight, had two 
entirely different vocabularies. Their acquaintance with the words 
they met in their reading was practically limited to the auditory 
image, and that was usually incorrect. 
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5. The fault most common with the entire group was poor 
phrasing—word-reading—usually accompanied by lip movement. 

6. The whole class lacked concentration. They were handling 
material that was much too difficult for the majority of them and 
which had no intrinsic interest for them. Consequently they got 
into bad reading habits. A child would cover the assignment as 
rapidly as possible and without manifestation of interest or atten- 
tion, or would evade the task altogether. 

7. Many of the pupils lacked an adequate literary basis for 
fourth-grade work. 

The chief difficulties in their oral reading proved to be: 

1. Poor articulation. Lack of interest in or understanding of 
the material they were reading led to indistinct and slovenly 
utterance. 

2. Carelessness. Physical defects of long standing, such as 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, or inadequate vision, had led to bad 
habits of reading, which the child made no attempt to correct even 
after the impediment had been removed. “I always read that 
way,” a child would say indifferently, and the inference to be 
drawn was that he always would. 

To correct these defects both in oral and silent reading we 
needed many books of a wide range of interest and difficulty. Few 
of the readers were within their comprehension. ‘Third- or second- 
grade supplementaries did not interest them. They were too 
childish in their appeal. The majority of the children were beyond 
the normal age for the grade. 

Books were obtained from the public library. A library club 
was organized and a drive for membership started. To become a 
member the pupil had only to obtain a membership card from the 
local branch of the public library and present it at school. By the 
end of a week thirty children had joined. 

The teacher with a committee of ten went to the library and 
selected the books. On this committee were the oldest child in the 
class and the youngest, the best reader and the poorest, the boy 
who liked mechanics, and the girl who liked fairy stories. In 
short, we tried to represent each type of interest to be found in 
the class. 
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The books were placed on a table in the room to which all the 
class had access. There were never less than sixty volumes. The 
books might be kept a month by having them renewed, and at the 
end of that time the class was ready for a new set. 

For the recitation period the class was divided into two groups. 
The very poor readers, about one-third of the class, were placed in 
one group and all the rest in another group. While one group was 
working with the teacher or reading aloud, the members of the other 
group were reading silently, each from a book selected by himself, 
with no responsibility save that of enjoying the story and maintain- 
ing “library order,” the kind of self-control the children had an 
opportunity to observe in the public library. 

The 45-minute period in which each class worked with the 
teacher was divided into two parts. The group spent 15 minutes 
in the preparation of stories to be read aloud. Each child made 
his own selection, and the responsibility for that story lay with 
him. During the 15-minute study period he must ask all necessary 
questions, make sure of his pronunciation, and get the thought of 
his story. 

The selection might be a short story, a poem, a play, or a chapter 
from a book. It had to be short (limited to 5 minutes when read 
aloud), new (nothing from the textbook or any book previously 
studied by the class), interesting (if the class did not enjoy it, they 
told the reader so before he got very far), and perfectly prepared 
(the pupil might read what he liked during the silent-reading time, 
but when reading aloud to the class he had to use material that was 
not too hard for him). 

After 15 minutes of preparation—each child at work on his own 
story, the teacher giving such assistance as was required—the chil- 
dren closed their books. The teacher chose one pupil after another 
to read his story aloud to the group. Each one had to qualify as 
a good listener before he was permitted to read aloud; but as the 
children grew in power to read a story enjoyably, the interest 
became spontaneous. In the larger group provision was made for 
each child to read at least once a week. In the smaller group each 
one read at least twice a week. 
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A card record was kept of the special difficulties of each pupil, 
and a means of improvement suggested to him. Every time he 
read thereafter, the record was referred to and his improvement 
noted. 

Some of .the most persistent of the individual difficulties and 
the measures employed to overcome them are here described. 

Jean was a fluent reader but a monotone. She was encouraged 
to read little plays and dialogues, omitting the names of the charac- 
ters and indicating the change of speaker with her voice. 

Charles had a high-pitched “‘schoolroom” voice. He was 
finally led to see that he was reading for the enjoyment of the class 
and that a ‘‘talking voice” was all that was necessary. 

Albert would not read anything but ‘“‘how to make things.” 
The children refused to listen to him until he read something of 
more general interest. 

Roslyn was old for her class, but she could not read anything 
but “‘baby stories.” After persistent practice in silent reading she 
was able to read third-grade books instead of second, and then kept 
on going. Her trouble lay in having changed schools often, and 
not in lack of native intelligence. 

Of course, the children were not cured of their individual 
difficulties at once, but within a period of eight weeks no child 
failed to make long strides toward the correction of his particular 
defect in reading. 

In no case was a child given instruction outside the regular class 
period. This experiment was made to determine whether such a 
general method could be made to cover the difficulties of an entire 
class. It had been found that most of the ingenious devices and 
methods that are often successfully employed to overcome special 
reading disabilities could not be effectively utilized in the large 
classes which it was necessary to maintain in this school. 

Even the fault of poor phrasing was dealt with as a class prob- 
lem. Much silent reading of simple material to facilitate word- 
grouping and the demand of the class upon the child who was 
reading the story aloud to “make us understand” practically 
eliminated this fault during the eight weeks. 
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Fic. 1.—Distribution of the scores of forty fourth-grade pupils on tests of com- 
prehension in November, 1920, and January, 1921. 
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Fic. 2.—Distribution of the scores of forty fourth-grade pupils on tests for rate 
of reading in November, 1920, and January, 1921. 
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The progress in silent reading was more marked. The second 
silent-reading test was given on January 11. Whereas in November 
the class as a whole fell below the third-grade standard in compre- 
hension and barely attained the third-grade standard in rate, the 
group now fell only one point short of the fourth-grade standard 
in comprehension and went slightly above the fourth-grade average 
in rate. 

Monroe’s standard, determined by testing more than six thou- 
sand children, is a median of 13 in comprehension and a rate of 73 
words per minute at the middle of the fourth grade. In November 
the class had a comprehension index of 8 and a rate of 61 words per 
minute. In January they attained a median of 12 in comprehension 
and a rate of 76 words per minute. The approach to the normal 
standards is indicated in Figures 1 and 2. 

This type of work was employed exclusively for four days a 
week during the eight weeks that elapsed between the two tests. It 
was continued, less intensively, during the remainder of the school 
term. In March the class reached and passed the normal standard 
in comprehension for the end of the fourth year and attained a 
record of go in rate. 

The experiment was made because it seemed the best general 
method of raising the class standard and of meeting the host of 
special difficulties to which it is almost impossible to apply indi- 
vidual treatment in the ordinary class procedure. The powerful 
incentive offered by the opportunity to read aloud to a really 
interested audience proved more efficacious than any kind of 
special help that the teacher had been able to offer. 

But aside from the gain in reading ability, the class gained other 
things of at least equal value. They learned the use of the public 
library and the care of books that are public property. They 
learned to some extent literary values. They can distinguish a 
good book from a poor one. They have become acquainted with 
a volume of literary material with which they should have come in 
contact in their earlier childhood, both through their own reading 
and through listening to others. They have found for themselves 
new worlds which they can explore independently. 














HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE KANSAS CITY 
SCHOOLS, 1919-21 


MAUD A. BROWN 
Consultant on Health Education, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Formerly 
Supervisor of Hygiene, Kansas City, Missouri 

In this interesting transitional period during which school 
health work is emerging from the dimness of past ignorance into 
the consciousness of a present crisis, to meet which there is not 
available at present sufficient trained health service, the burden of 
carrying forward the program must of necessity fall largely upon 
the already overburdened teacher. 

To devise a health service for grade children which is simple 
enough to be carried on by the teacher without the help of physician 
or nurse and which does not consume a prohibitive amount of the 
teacher’s time and strength is indeed a problem. 

The method devised for meeting this emergency and carried 
out by the Physical Education Department of the schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, is here described. 


THE PLAN 


Since gain or loss of weight is the criterion of the child’s condi- 
tion which can most safely be applied by the laity, periodical 
weighing was made the foundation of the plan. 

The Child Health Organization wall chart and tag, now issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education, were adopted because 
of the unique soundness, simplicity, and flexibility of the scheme. 
It was modified in certain minor details to suit local conditions. 

All children were weighed and measured three times yearly, and 
all who were as much as 10 per cent below average weight for 
height were weighed every month. Ten per cent below the average 
was used as the criterion of malnutrition in these schools because 
of insufficient help to extend the health service to all who needed it. 
It served at least as a dragnet to catch the cases most in need of 
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attention. This experience has led to the conviction that the same 
health service given to the 10 per cent underweight group should 
be extended to all underweight children. 

The weight-height-age tables of Dr. Thomas D. Wood were used 
for this work, though others are equally reliable. The new weight 
standards in preparation by a special group under the leadership of 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt will be adopted as soon as available. These 
tables will be the result of pooling all existing weight-height data 
of the authors of all the different tables in use, and the retabulation 
of them by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of the Iowa Child Research Sta- 
tion. While the new tables will probably not differ radically from 
the ones used, they will have the immense advantage of rendering 
all measurements comparable. 

After the children were all weighed, measured, and divided into 
groups according to their agreement with, or divergence from, the 
standards, the grade teacher used the weight findings as a basis 
for her classroom teaching of hygiene and for individual follow-up 
work. The few school nurses at first available and corrective 
specialists in the Physical Education Department concentrated 
their efforts upon those found to be 10 per cent below weight, since 
the force was then insufficient adequately to care for all sub- 
standard children. 

THE METHOD 

1. Equipment used: 

a) A pair of scales in every building, placed in an office, cloak 
room, or some other place accessible to all the rooms. 

b) A measuring rod, on scales if possible; otherwise, two yard- 
sticks tacked against a flat wall. The yardsticks are preferable to 
tape lines, as there is more or less stretching of tapes, especially 
with continuous use, unless they are pasted to a flat measuring 
board against the wall. A book or a block is placed on top of the 
child’s head, since a ruler or flat object invariably slants more or 
less. Still better is the square used by Dr. Baldwin. 

c) Classroom weight chart from the United States Bureau of 
Education. Those pupils as much as 1o per cent below weight 
were checked in red; those underweight, but less than 10 per cent, 
in blue. 
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d) Individual weight tags similar to those from the United 
States Bureau of Education. The Kansas City tags, however, are 
of three colors: white for normal weights or above; blue for under- 
weight, but less than ro per cent; red for those ro per cent or more 
below average weight for height. 

e) Teacher’s desk record. 

f) A Suggested Health Program for a School Child’s Day. A 
folder addressed to parents giving minimum essentials of child 
health. 

g) Form letter to be sent to parents of underweight children. 

2. Procedure of weighing and measuring: 

a) The child removed sweater or coat and shoes. 

b) The height was determined with the child standing with 
head and heels against measuring rod. 

c) The weight was noted with the child standing quietly on 
center of scale platform. 

The weighing was done by the principals, classroom teachers, 
special teachers of physical training, and nurses. The class teachers 
made the records, while the nurses and physical-training teachers 
did the measuring and weighing. 

d) Weight and height were recorded on classroom weight chart 
and individual tag. 

e) Normal weights were computed and entered on weight chart 
and individual tag. 

jf) The teacher transferred all those 10 per cent or more under- 
weight to her desk record and added all the supplementary infor- 
mation she could obtain regarding each case. 

g) The teacher saw that each child carried home his tag and, 
in addition, with every child 10 per cent underweight, sent the 
letter of information for parents of red-card children, and a copy 
of A Suggested Health Program for a School Child’s Day. 

3. Follow-up work: 

a) Classroom teaching. The informal discussion of the weight 
findings and the friendly, co-operative search for the causes of 
underweight turned every class into a nutrition class, and every 
room into a health club. 
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The method of presenting the health teaching was left to the 
individual teacher. The result was both gratifying and interesting 
as it called out many original and some exceedingly clever efforts. 
Among the various devices used may be mentioned morning health 
inspection; health poster; health projects, such as the serving of 
the midsession milk; health material used as subject-matter for 
work in language, the compositions taking the form of original 
plays, rhymes, songs, conversations, discussions, extemporaneous 
speeches, etc. 

One of the original jingles proved so contagious that it was 
generally adopted as a weighing slogan: 

Card of white—All right! 


Card of blue—Won’t do! 
Card of red—Danger ahead! 


The dramatic effect of this little rhyme shouted out like a 
college cheer by the different groups of pupils in a room or in a 
whole school was really inspiring. 

The primary children found especial delight in one of their 
compositions which emphasizes the most commonly neglected 
health essentials. 

This little pig wants oatmeal, 
Cooked one hour as you know. 
This little pig wants Grade A milk 
With cream on, to make him grow. 
This little pig cries ‘‘Greens! Greens! Greens 
They have the iron in to make his blood red. 
This little pig wants fruit every day, 
And this one goes early to bed. 
While they all drink lots of 
W-A-T-E-R! 


1»? 


The term “health confessional” might appropriately be applied 
to the manner in which some of the teachers ferreted out those 
who had been guilty of attending night movies, sleeping with closed 
windows, or drinking coffee or tea. 

b) Accessory feeding. One of the projects which the teachers 
carried out with surprising success was that of providing midsession 
milk for underweight children. All the children in the primary 
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grades and all underweight children in the other grades were 
requested to bring money to pay for the milk. If any child was 
unable to do this, his milk was paid for from the Junior Red Cross 
Milk Fund. 

The results of this supplementary feeding were so spectacular 
and immediate in the first schools trying it that the movement 
spread rapidly from school to school. At the close of the year 
approximately all of the eighty-seven elementary schools were 
systematically carrying this on, and the principals expressed them- 
selves as feeling richly repaid for the effort and trouble by the 
improvement in the physical condition and academic work of the 
children. 

c) The school lunch: The noonday lunch for pupils who live 
too far away to go home at noon was established in almost every 
school. A simple and practical noon lunch consists of sandwiches, 
fruit, milk, and hot soup or cocoa. 

4. Results: 

a) Stimulation of original and superior effort on the part of the 
teachers in the promotion of the health program. The weighing 
also afforded an acid test of the effectiveness of the teacher’s 
instruction. She became as ‘‘keen” to see her ratio of under- 
weight disappear as did the children themselves. 

b) Stimulation of interest in their own condition on the part 
of the children. 

c) Concentration of the effort of the various health agencies 
at one effective point of leverage, the increase in weight as the 
measure of health gains. 

d) Securing the definite co-operation of the home. 

e) Mass reduction in percentage of undernourished pupils. 
The first complete weighing, September, 1919, showed 30 per cent 
of the school children to be as much as 10 per cent below average 
weight. In June, 1921, this had been reduced to 19 per cent. 
The story of the fluctuation shown in the six complete weighings 
so far tabulated is too complicated to attempt in this article. 

It is an interesting fact that every vacation brings a general 
loss in weight. It is equally instructive to find that careful study 
does not give us any basis for assuming that children ‘‘naturally 
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lose’ at any season. In both years there occurred an increase in 
the number of red-card pupils (10 per cent below normal) in June, 
while the January weighing in 1921 touched the lowest point thus ; 

far attained—r15 per cent, exactly one-half of the original pro- ‘ 
| portion of undernourished pupils. Since we had failed to profit \ 





by last year’s experience (1920), the spring loss was repeated in 

1921. We have the immense advantage now, however, of having 

data with which to meet the ‘‘Oh well, we must expect children to 
: lose in the spring!” with which the responsibility was shrugged off 
in 1920. Thanks to the individual records kept on the teacher’s 
desk record of monthly weighings of all children as much as 10 per 
cent below standard, we have been able to explain the June increase 
in the number of undernourished children. The pupils upon whom 
the health service was concentrated (the red-card group) gained 
steadily all year, relatively few losing at all, while the blue-card 
group (less than 10 per cent underweight, with whom no intensive 
work was done) lost enough to make up the difference and 4 per 
cent additional. 

There are certainly no facts to prove that a boy 9g per cent below 
weight should “‘naturally lose” in the spring, while his brother 
10 per cent below standard gains at this time. It is also difficult 
to prove that children should ‘‘naturally lose” during the last half 
of August and “‘naturally gain” during the first half of September. 
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THE SCHOOL NURSE 


The most important member of the health service of any school 
system, the school nurse, made her appearance in the spring of 
1919. There were only four of them to serve forty thousand school 
children. So amply did they justify the expenditure for their 
salaries that the new year (1921) begins with thirty-five full-time 
school nurses and a supervisor of nurses. The history of this, 
perhaps the most important, accomplishment of the two and a 
half years of the health program may be of interest. 

In the winter of 1919, Dr. Fred Burger, head of the Department 
of Physical Education, feeling the need for a health program more 
complete than the course of physical training already afforded, 
added a supervisor of hygiene to his corps of assistants. 
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After a preliminary weight-height survey of fifty-five grade 
schools which revealed the existence of an unsuspected health 
emergency, a health study’ was made in one school in order to 
determine the most effective point of leverage at which to apply 
the very limited amount of funds available for a health program. 

The results indicated the outstanding importance of the health 
work, the necessity for the school nurse, and the value of the 
midsession nourishment supplied to these children. 

The recommendation was therefore made that the Board of 
Education (a) purchase scales for every school and instal the Child 
Health Organization plan of wall chart and tag, (b) establish a 
corps of school nurses, (c) authorize the midsession serving of milk 
to underweight pupils, and (d) instal vacuum cleaners in the school 
buildings. The first three recommendations were favorably acted 
upon and the fall of 1919 saw their inauguration. 

In order to fortify his demand for an adequate number of nurses, 
the director assigned each of them (ten in September, 1920) to a 
number of schools, so that each grade school had a share of the 
time of one nurse. This was naturally a very trying year for the 
nurses, but so well did they rise to the demands made upon them 
that each principal urged the employment of a larger corps. An 
additional nurse was employed and assigned to one school, the 
Horace Mann, to demonstrate the advantage of a reasonable 
number of pupils to each nurse. The result of this demonstration 
helped materially to bring about the generous increase lately 
granted. The fall of 1921 begins with approximately one nurse 
to every thirteen hundred pupils. 

THE HEALTH EXHIBIT 

The health exhibit was devised as a means of carrying as much 
information and inspiration to teachers and pupils as could be 
crowded into a small compass of space and time. 

It consisted of health charts, models, dolls, and wax foods, and 
was made as flexible and elastic as possible so that it could be 
adapted to any type of room, or to any school program. The 
exhibit was in charge of the supervisor of hygiene, who took it to 


t Maud A. Brown, “A Study of the Malnutrition of School Children,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, June 2, 1920. 
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one school after another for a week at a time to illustrate her 
teaching. 

There were two popular features of the exhibit: (1) The wax 
models of foods in hundred-calorie portions. The pupils arranged 
ideal meals with these models, following a few simple directions 
for determining a properly balanced ration. During the process 
of getting the three meals the whole health program of the day was 
reviewed and linked together. These models were also used in the 
game of “Cafeteria”? very cleverly devised by one of the grade 
teachers. (2) The charts, selected by the children themselves. 
Through private funds the supervisor of hygiene bought all the 
health charts and posters then on the market. Most of them were 
put up, and at the end of the first week the process of elimination 
was begun in the light of the carefully observed reaction of the 
children. The pupils in each school were asked to write the super- 
visor a letter at the end of the week’s visit of the health exhibit, 
and these thousands of letters determined the direction in which 
each feature of the exhibit was developed. 

The teachers used the suggestions brought to them by the 
exhibit to vitalize their teaching of hygiene during the whole year. 
Many health projects of great interest have arisen from the visit 
of the exhibit. 

The last section to be added to the exhibit grew out of the 
enthusiastic interest of the pupils in the suggestions carried in the 
charts for a sanitary survey of their own school plants, homes, and 
neighborhoods. A set of instruments for measuring illumination, 
humidity, materials for preparing cultures from door knobs and 
banisters, and for making dust counts from the schoolroom air, 
met with most enthusiastic reception from the children. The City 
Board of Health co-operated generously in making the counts and 
developing the cultures. 
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SPECIFIC TEACHING OF SILENT READING 


ESTALINE WILSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


Teachers find that pupils who read very well selections from 
their readers do not show the same ability when they try to read 
their textbooks in geography and arithmetic. ‘The same variability 
appears in the scores made by pupils in different standard reading 
tests. The explanation which suggests itself for these facts is that 
reading abilities vary according to the types of material with which 
the pupil deals. Ability to read literary selections seems to differ 
from ability to read understandingly problems in arithmetic; ability 
to read geography differs from ability to read poetry. 

In order to test the validity of the explanation suggested a num- 
ber of teachers in the schools of Cincinnati’ gave to their pupils a 
series of tests in which a number of different kinds of material were 
presented, including arithmetic, geography, civics, grammar, narra- 
tive material, and poetry. ‘This material, as nearly as was possible, 
was selected from books designed for use in the same grade. In 
no test were there any vocabulary difficulties involved. 

The material was printed on single pages, with questions below. 
The questions were such as the average teacher would ask to test 
the comprehension of similar reading material in an ordinary class 
assignment. Some required mere selection of facts; others required 
judgment. 

Instructions were printed at the top of each test. The pupils 
were told what the material contained. ‘These paragraphs tell 
you how hair nets are made.” ‘These problems tell the story of 
a family who took an automobile trip.””’ Then, “ You may read as 

t The following teachers co-operated in the study: Miss Foley, Westwood School; 
Miss Bausch, Guilford School; Miss Healey, Rothenberg School; Miss Hassimier, 
25th District School; Miss Williams, Dyer School; Mrs. Sibert, Riverside School; 
Miss Plotner, Robert Fulton School; Miss Webb, Winton Place School; Miss Broder- 
son, Chase School. 
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often as is necessary to answer the questions. Work as rapidly as 
you can.” The directions were folded back so that they could be 
read and discussed before the class began to read. 

No attempt was made to control the time as the only element 
to be measured was comprehension of various kinds of subject- 
matter. Conditions for conducting the test were as nearly uniform 
as possible. The tests were given at the same period on successive 
days. 

Three examples will serve to show the types of material used in 
the tests. The first is the arithmetic reading, the second the 
narrative selection, and the third the test in grammar. 


TEST IN READING ARITHMETIC MATERIAL 


The following problems tell the story of a family who took an automobile 
trip. You are to read the problems and to answer the questions printed below 
but you are not to work any of the problems. You may read them as often as 
is necessary to answer the questions. Work as rapidly as you can. 

Number your answers just as the questions are numbered. 

1. The Brown family took a two weeks’ trip in their automobile. They 
went 975.6 miles in all. They did not ride on Sundays. How far did they go 
per day on the days that they did ride ? 

2. It cost $21.32 for gasoline, $2.80 for oil, and $4.75 for repairs. Mr. 
Brown estimates the wear and tear on automobile and tires at 3} cents per mile. 
Using this estimate what was the total cost of running the car for the trip? 

3. They spent twelve nights and had twelve breakfasts at farm houses or 
small hotels. Twice they paid $1.75 for lodging and breakfast for the family. 
Five times they paid $2.00. Four times they paid $2.50. Once they paid 
$3.50. What was the total cost for lodging and breakfasts ? 

4. They bought food at stores and bakeries for their noon and evening 
meals, spending $17.57 in all for the fourteen days. (@) How much did their 
noon and evening meals cost per day? (b) They expected to spend $1.40 per 
day. How much less did they spend per day than they expected ? 


QUESTIONS 


1. How many days were the Brown family using their automobile while on 
their trip ? 

2. What different things did Mr. Brown consider in figuring the cost of 
running the car ? 

3. In what different places did they get something to eat ? 

4. For how many days did they need to buy food ? 

5. How many different prices are given as costs of breakfast and lodging ? 

6. Why could you not find what the cost was for each member of the 
Brown family ? 
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TEST IN READING NARRATIVE MATERIAL 


The following story tells you about an automobile accident. You may read 
it as often as is necessary to answer the questions. Work as rapidly as possible. 

Number your answers as the questions are numbered. 

Not long ago some of the people in our neighborhood had a picnic over on 
Deer Creek. Soon after we arrived at the picnic grounds it was discovered 
that some one had forgotten the watermelons, and Nick Lathrop at once 
volunteered to go back to town after them; he is a good fellow and no one can 
help liking him. So away he went, and the last we saw of him he was going so 
fast everybody thought he would be back in ten minutes. 

The women began getting supper ready, and when Nick didn’t come back 
in half an hour we all began worrying, particularly his wife, who was always 
expecting something to happen. Eddie Batty and Walt Bell went out to see 
what the trouble was. j 

This is what had happened: Nick was rushing along after the watermelons 
and hurrying, as supper was late anyway. Suddenly ahead of him, in the dark, 
loomed up a red light. Nothing makes Nick Lathrop so impatient as a car 
ahead of him, and when he saw the red light he thought it was the tail light of 
acar, and made a dash to goroundit. The red light turned out to be a lantern 
to give warning that a bridge was out. Nick went into the creek at sixty miles 
an hour, and when Eddie Batty and Walt Bell brought him back he was a sight. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Where were these people when this story happened ? 
. What was Nick going after? 
. How long did the crowd think it would take Nick to go to town and back ? 
. Why was his wife worried ? 
What bad automobile habit did Nick Lathrop have ? 
. What fooled him ? 
. Do you think he was lucky or unlucky ? 
. Give the reason for your answer to the last question. 
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TEST IN READING GRAMMAR MATERIAL 
The following sentences tell you how a piece of written work should look 
when you hand it in to your teacher. 
Read the instructions carefully and then prepare the paper you have been 
given just as the sentences tell you. You may read the sentences as often as 
is necessary to do what they tell you. Work as rapidly as you can. 


1. In the upper left-hand corner write your name. In the upper right-hand 
corner write the name of your grade. 

2. In the center of the first line write this title: My Lucky Day. 

3. Leave one line between the title and the first line. 
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4. Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left-hand side of the paper. 
Do not leave any unnecessary space at the right side of the page. 

5. Use lines to show where you would write. Pretend you are writing one 
paragraph. Indent the first word about one-half inch from the margin. 


The tables show at once the general variation due to the change 
in subject-matter. Uniformly the scores indicate that the reading in 
arithmetic was poor, while in the information and narrative material 
it was better. Grammar and arithmetic showed the greatest range 
of abilities in classes, yet in the case of individuals there are striking 
cases of other variations. Ella, for example, with a score of 100 
per cent in grammar has but 30 per cent in geography. Walter 
with 83% per cent in arithmetic has 33 per cent in poetry; Sylvan 
with 8 per cent in arithmetic and 50 per cent in geography has 100 
per cent in grammar. 

The variation in scores is doubtless due to the lack of specific 
training which would make the reading of arithmetic as easy as the 
reading of a narrative. The failure to answer the questions relative 
to the reading of the arithmetic was not because of any arithmetical 
calculations or reasoning involved, the questions being mere fact 
questions. ‘The only question requiring any knowledge of a 
principle of arithmetic was No. 6, and this appeared in the individual 
scores to be Jess often missed than the others. 

In the case of informational and narrative material there has 
been rather specialized practice in doing just this sort of reading. 
The pupils are trained to read and to answer questions relative to 
subject-matter of this type. Even poetry, with its obscure sentence 
structure and less familiar vocabulary, does not present the difficul- 
ties encountered in arithmetic and grammar. Why? Probably 
because modern textbooks and teachers have developed a technique 
of getting the meaning of poetry. 

The question arises at once as to the relative difficulty of 
different kinds of subject-matter. Obviously the various selections 
are not equally difficult, but this is probably because of the lack of 
specifically trained reading habits. It remains to develop reading 
techniques suitable to these diversified kinds of material before any 
conclusive weighting of sentences can be made. Yet these are 
exactly the kinds of reading that are considered to be of equal 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER TAKING TESTS, MEDIAN PERCENTAGES SCORED IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS, 
: AND CLASS RANGE IN THE VARIOUS TESTS 
Arithmetic Civics Grammar | Geography Poetry Narrative 
Stowe, Grade V 
No. tested... OR, Peres 20 20 BO > Janes ects 
Class Median.... a. Era 334 80 3) ae GAC 
Er eet eee 0-834 10-100 | 33}$-I00 ]......... 
N. Fairmount, 
Grade V 
No. tested....... O Jiecigsenee 40 40 40° 40 
Class Median.... CC An Serra 100 90 83 873 
SS (ee) ae eee 50-100 20-100 16-100 | 50-100 
Guilford, Grade VA 
No. tested....... Ro. Wisvicss xn 33 2 ~ eae, rane rena ae 
Class Median. ... Oe Drecccxany 50 90 Oa (eee 
BO oncaeid OO Yaseancues O-I00 10-100 oe ee 
Guilford, Grade VB 
No. tested....... CS [Serena 29 26 a Bere 
{ Class Median... a Ce 66 70 OD) = On os chenebue 
ROBO... 55 oe ss O-900 |......... 163-100 | ©O-100 | 334-100 |......... 
Winton Place, 
Grade V 
No. tested...... “Ten Peer 43 43 43 43 
Class Median.... Mae Pere 100 80 663 874 
ee O-900. [onan sscs 663-100 | 30-100 | 163-100 | 373-100 
Riverside, Grade VI 
No. tested...... 36 38 38 35 + ee COLE ee 
Class Median... 58 77 79 70 66 Bicrctane 
LS o-9gI 20-100 O-100 IO-I00 eae a a 
Chase, Grade VI 
No. tested....... 37 38 40 39 WAY MNS ted ew els 
Class Median. ... 75 100 100 100 BO: NEox cs sues 
Range 5-100 77-100 O-100 70-100 | 163-100 |......... 
N. Fairmount, 
Grade VI 
No. tested....... O'ER erasers 44 44 44 44 
Class Median. ... Moe? dike evicdes 83 70 83 873 
A re See 663-100 | 20-90 50-100 | 50-100 
Winton Place, 
Grade VIA 
No. tested....... “tA nee ee 17 17 17 17 
Class Median. ... “ne COE ies 100 85 71 81 
Range.......... oe ey Se eae 67-100 | 65-100 | 43-100 | 81-100 
Winton Place, 
Grade VIB 
No. tested....... a: ORS. one y 39 39 39 39 
Class Median. ... Oe rete were 84 85 84 88 
Ee eS an Ce See o-100 30-100 | 34-100 2-100 
Guilford, Grade VI 
No. tested....... CR, Pea 30 27 BO Maen anes 
Class Median. ... ~ Sale panera 66 70 ISIS 5 Pete wa ies 
+ Range. Ce i ee o-100 40-100 | 164-100 ]......... 
N. Fairmount, 
Grade VII 
No. tested....... SO.” beer ences bx 28 28 28 28 
Class Median.... Vo Bees 100 90° 83 374 
oe Ss Re) ae ae 334-100 | 50-100 | 324-100 | 50-100 
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t TABLE I—Continued 
Arithmetic Civics Grammar | Geography Poetry Narrative 
Winton Place, 
Grade VIIB 
No, tested... ...... E> Teceac.ses 14 14 14 14 
Class Median. ... a ee 83 80 75 69 
ere Re os co at a 33-100 | 35-100 17-100 | 44-100 
Winton Place, 
: Grade VIIA 
No. tested....... AO BiGanclsse 40 40 40 40 
Class Median.... Bay Aivsen utes 84 go 67 100 
: MGC os seccaxes) O-NOO bea senwissas 34-100 60-100 17-100 | 63-100 
Westwood, 
Grade VII-r 
No. tested....... BO | Aedes ae 30 30 30 30 
Class Median.... [a RRR eee 100 fete) 834 100 
BROTNIG oo 4:51:50 Siw cae a 334-100 | 60-100 | 373-100 | 873-100 
Westwood, 
Grade VII-2 
No. tested. ........ 20) Bivcreesuie 30 30 30 30 
Class Median. ... 7] a, See 100 go 84 100 
ONGC. . 6.66 csess BO-1G0) Jie svewvianic 50-83 50-100 | 33-100 | 75-100 
Westwood, 
Grade VII-3 
No. tested....... ee SPOR ASS 30 30 30 30 
Class Median. ... Bek= Whacwwiyess 100 84 100 100 
BARC. 26 iecece ch) BIOS Wicomcss 0-100 30-100 | 50-100 |} 61-100 
Westwood, 
Grade VIII-1 
No. tested....... rene SER 39 39 39 39 
Class Median. ... Oh ipsa aces 66 80 66 87 
AGES once ccce cl EOE—IO0 |e cine csie-c 163-100 | 40-100 | 16%-100 | 50-100 
Westwood, 
Grade VIII-2 
No. tested....... a | (PTS Breer 45 45 45 45 
Class Median. .. 1 EPR oS etoranenene 100 go 83 100 
RANGE <5. 5 ccc csc] SSS-OFS Usc cues’ sei 334-100 | 60-100 | 334-100 | 75-100 
Winton Place, 
Grade VIII 
No. tested....... Oe Poecvedas 41 4I 41 41 
Class Median. ... HOG) Bees aien 100 100 100 100 
k PATE sic cicie's os) YECEOO’ [id aaed once 60-100 | 57-100 | 50-100 | 50-100 
i N. Fairmount, 
Grade VIII 
No. tested....... PO Bene eectes 28 28 28 28 
Class Median.... 7 en ae Ree 100 go 833 100 
RANGC in. i csansc| SOTEOO |... ccacss 50-100 | 70-100 | 50-100 | 50-100 
Dyer, Grade VITIA 
No. tested....... CY SE Renee rR Ine en ena 35 33 33 
Class Median. ... me Se arncan tiles mins ache 80 663 874 
ONS amore (cy ck. ee, | aan ee 40-100 | 163-100 | 373-100 
Dyer, Grade IXC 
No. tested....... | a SOS See ee 2 23 30 
| Class Median.... Rie I Set sewehleoteawts 80 50 75 
Se ee OnGtE lic sau aleleea ees es 10-100 | 333-100 | 50-100 
Dyer, Grade XB 
| No. tested. ..<... gt Yonsei cudeno tess 36 32 35 
I Class Median. ... Jc. ae Dena Comer mice ee 70 50 75 
Se PIO Oils Soe eu itera 164-100 | 373-100 
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difficulty. The grammar test is typical of the instruction that 
textbooks assume to be meaningful to pupils, i.e., select nouns, 
underline predicates, inclose in quotation marks, etc. The diffi- 
culty is one of understanding and following directions, a specific 
kind of comprehension evidently requiring special training. 


TABLE II 


RECORDS OF INDIVIDUALS 
























































Arithmetic Civics Grammar | Geography Poetry Narrative 
Riverside School: 
Wiltam. ......<. 8 100 50 80 UE eaeiyrenrer ae 
eee gI 100 33 90 ee) Bsctuidiet oes 
Lillian 16 100 BD Bie cet wy Ca Cees 
ROI es las) Ce 33 90 50 70 “gaan, Serene 
aM hs 28,5 75 55 100 30 a Pa eee 
Dyer School: 
DA oe ee wh ee GE. Bocwucaneecses eu ue 100 $i 50 
RAC Sth Gio (fe Eee GA Er ae 70 163 100 
Wilbert...... “(950 PENS ars, (2 meneamee eat 40 100 "5 
Waller. os .s..20s 34 Ga SRB eerees Pear se go (| 33 415 
Chase School: 
Lo 58 100 ° 100 [Ge Dew scsesn 
PRODEIER ssa s ens 75 100 663 100 BO” Pakis dm ccters 
Westwood School: | i 
UIOOR oa eecaus Ee, Se eyes 100 50 100 100 
Stewart......... tN aoe 100) | 40 100 100 
Gordon. . vessel 7 oe ° 80 | 663 100 
' ' 
TABLE III* 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN A SINGLE SCHOOL 
l 
| Geography Poetry Grammar | Arithmetic 
Namber takir test.........4.....62.4.. | 107. | 151 147 | 04 
Percentage making score of roo per cent... .| 14 | 08 =| 10 | 20 
Percentage making score of o percent... . .| o 6} ~~ .006 OI 03 





* In one school where the tests were given in eleven grades the results were tabulated so as to show 
the percentage of pupils taking each test who made 100, go, 80 per cent, etc. While more pupils made 
roo on arithmetic than on any other material, it is also true that more pupils failed completely in the 
arithmetic test than in any other. 

The analysis of how we read any particular type of material 
would probably reveal the need for far more specific training than 
we usually give and would doubtless eventuate in suggestions as to 
the methods of studying certain subjects. 
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Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The history of the high-school curriculum in the Middle West.—Heretofore, 
those who have desired a characterization of the development of high-school 
curricula have had to be content with single examples of such curricula or with 
assertions and conjectures, many of them baseless. Professor Stout has set the 
unfounded conjectures aside and put in their place a comprehensive and authori- 
tative description‘ of that development in the North Central states. 

After an introductory chapter on the ‘Early High School Movement,” 
covering the curricular development in the high schools in the earliest stages, he 
presents in the taree parts of his monograph the results of a careful study of 
almost four hundred curricula representing all half-decades from 1860 to 1900 
and also more recent periods, bringing the investigation dow: to 1918. In Part 
Tare to be found materials for the period from 1860 to 1890 on the ‘‘ Number of 
Courses Offered,” ‘Subjects Included in Curricula,” ‘‘Constants and Vari- 
ables,” and “Influence of Size and Location of Schools.” Part II describes the 
“Conditions and Changes in Subject-Matter” in English, the sciences, the 
social studies, foreign languages, and miscellaneous subjects, as shown in the 
textbooks used and elsewhere. Part III contains both types of data for the 
later period. The Appendix includes tables showing the detailed make-up of 
all curricula used in Parts I and III and a complete bibliography of all sources 
drawn upon in the study. 

On the whole, the work of assembly, organization, and writing has been so 
commendably done that the reader is very infrequently moved to remonstrate. 
One wonders, however, if it would not have been possible to devise more graphic 
means than have been employed to give the reader a clearer and more lasting 
impression of the tendencies discovered. Could not, also, other terms have 
been used for the subjects which persist or do not persist in the offerings 
throughout a given period? Does it not lead to confusion to use, for example, 
the term “‘constants”’ in this sense, when its accepted usage is in connection 
with subjects required irrespective of curriculum pursued? Moreover, would 
not the work have been more nearly complete if a study of these constants had 
been included, using the term in the accepted sense ? 

tJoun Ersert Stout, The Development of High School Curricula in the North 
Central States from 1860 to 1918. ‘‘Supplementary Educational Monographs,” 
Vol. III, No. 3. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1921. 
Pp. xli+322. $2.00. 
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These relatively minor detractions cannot, however, prevent the mono- 
graph from being useful and valuable. Indeed, it will prove to be much more 
widely useful than are most pieces of educational research, especially those of a 
historical character. The high-school principal will find its perusal profitable. 
It is well adapted for use in study-groups of high-school teachers or by com- 
mittees concerned with the problem of reorganizing the high-school program of 
studies. Teachers of special academic subjects will find in it the origins 
of many current practices in their particular fields. It will also, of course, be 
excellent material for courses in secondary education dealing with the curricu- 


lum and in the history of secondary education. 
LEONARD V. Koos 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Experiments in the teaching and appreciation of literature-—Current prac- 
tices of teaching literary reading in the intermediate and high-school grades 
have for some time called forth considerable criticism. For the most part, this 
criticism has been focused upon analytical methods which in turn have been 
carried along by the prevailing type of reading textbook. A recent monograph? 
by Professor Hosic gives a report of a series of experiments, the purpose of which 
is to develop a scientific method of evaluating such textbook materials. 

The monograph opens with an extended review of the purposes of literature 
and the methods of teaching it in school, as expressed by a large number of com- 
petent authorities. The aim of the author is to get the best possible general 
theoretical statement of purpose and method, which can then be subjected to 
experimental evaluation. In summarizing the author says: 

The weight of authority concerning the teaching of literature to children appears 
to be in favor of informal methods of treatment. The recitation in literature, par- 


ticularly the recitation looking to appreciation or enjoyment, should be devoted* 


chiefly to hearing the selection well read and seeking to enter into the experience 
which it provides by the exercise of imaginative sympathy growing out of the recollec- 
tion of the hearer’s own past. It is well to approach the selection with a certain 
pleasurable anticipation and curiosity not clouded by thoughts of the author himself 
or of what some critic has said as to the meaning or worth of the selection. Through- 
out the study the selection should be seen as a complete unity of varied parts [p. 22]. 
The second chapter presents the results of an analysis of the questions and 
study-helps given in four representative literary readers. A method of classi- 
fying these questions was devised which is based on the idea of purpose. In the 
first series of readers there appeared a total of 4,191 questions distributed as 
follows: (a) to test or fix memory of fact, opinion, or estimate, 58.7 per cent; 
(b) to stimulate observation, analysis, and reflection, 17.7 per cent; and (c) to 
stimulate and direct objective activities so as to clear up or vivify the impres- 
* JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Empirical Studies in School Reading. ‘‘Teachers College 
Contributions to Education,’”’ No. 114. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1921. Pp. viii+174. 
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sion, 23.4 percent. The tabulation gives refined subclassifications for each of 
these three major divisions. In commenting upon the amount of such study- 
helps the author states: 

As nearly as could be determined, the average number of assignments to look up 
items in the glossaries of the texts or in other reference books, providing all of the 
helps are made use of, is five hundred and eighty to the volume. This savors of the 
traditional method of learning Latin or French by a constant thumbing of the lexicon. 
It is, in short, distinctly a linguistic as contrasted with a literary method [p. 46]. 

In addition to this analysis of textbook materials, stenographic reports 
were taken of the reading recitations of eighteen classes. These reports showed 
a striking similarity between the questions asked by the teachers and those given 
in the books. However, there was evidence to show that the teachers made 
their own questions rather than taking them directly from the book. ‘‘ Appar- 
ently the reading-course in the intermediate and higher grades of the American 
school is still largely a formal course in oral reading, the study of vocabulary, 
and the acquiring of miscellaneous knowledge, rather than a course in the inter- 
pretation and enjoyment of literature”’ (p. 55). 

Part IV of the monograph describes an experiment in the teaching of litera- 
ture by two different methods, one planned in accordance with the general 
summary of desirable methods given in Part I, the other being the customary 
analytical method. Careful controls were provided while the materials were 
presented to four classes. Judging by the responses of the pupils, the evidence 
was rather strongly favorable to the theoretically desirable method. The results 
would be more conclusive, however, if additional and more varied materials had 
been used, either with more classes or with the same classes a greater number of 
times. 

The Appendix gives the full text of the stenographic reports of class recita- 
tions. 

As a whole, the monograph opens up a series of very interesting and impor- 
tant questions. As an example of an attack upon the general problem of text- 
book evaluation, it is of interest beyond the immediate field of literature. If its 
findings relating to the method of teaching literature could be spread widely 
among English teachers, the results should be exceedingly wholesome for the 
schools. 


New series of educational monographs.—The Journal of Educational Research 
has recently issued the first number of a new series of monographs which will be 
devoted to the same general field of research problems as has been covered by 
the journal. This monograph' makes a distinct contribution to the field of 
mental tests and sets a high standard for subsequent issues. It contributes a 
type of much needed analysis of intelligence tests extending over a compara- 

™W. M. Proctor, Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils. 
“Journal of Educational Research Monographs,” Vol. I, No. 1. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. 70. 
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tively long period and is of special significance to school administrators and in- 
structors, particularly in the high school. 

Four main problems were attacked in the course of the investigation. The 
first of these, dealing with the use of psychological tests as a means of measuring 
the probable success of high-school pupils, is the most convincing from a statis- 
tical point of view, if not the most valuable. The Stanford-Binet Scale is 
found to have good predictive value as to teacher estimates and school marks, 
whether for one year or a period of two and one-half years. Group tests, 
Examinations a and Alpha, the first of which was found to yield a correlation of 
.736 with the results of the individual tests, appear to have a smaller predictive 
value than the Stanford-Binet results but are fairly significant. Elimination is 
found to occur to a greater extent among those with low intelligence ratings, 
while the graduates and those going on to college show notably higher intelli- 
gence quotients. 

Besides recommending the use of mental tests, supplemented by other 
available means of discovering mental level, as a basis of classification of high- 
school pupils according to ability, Mr. Proctor notes the need of reconstructing 
the curriculum in order that there will be fewer failures; more pupils will 
remain to take work that is adapted to their needs and capacities; and the high 
school will be less open to the charge of catering only to the intellectual 
aristocracy among its pupils” (p. 22). 

The second problem, that of educational guidance with the aid of mental 
tests, is helpfully suggestive. The proposed plan of advisement, including a 
card record and individual analysis, is doubtless a very satisfactory one and is 
indeed stimulating to those interested in this phase of supervision. Those who 
were thus guided were found to show a better school record than those in the 
unguided group. ‘The statistical reliability of these findings is impaired, how- 
ever, by the smallness of the number in the guided group. The marked corre- 
lation between the mental test scores and the grades in algebra and English 
impels the autho to declare in favor of a general mental test for prognosis in a 
particular subject rather than tests for specific ability. 

The third problem, dealing with the use of tests in vocational guidance, is 
the least fruitful, the results merely indicating that the tests may serve to point 
out occupations which the student had better avoid, or showing that he has the 
mental ability to engage profitably in a particular vocation. “In any case the 
counselor will do well to remember that he is dealing with probabilities, and 
not with certainties”’ (p. 50) 

The last phase attacked is the relation of the psychological test results to 
college standing, as shown in the cases of ninety-three students examined while 
still in the high school by means of the Army Alpha Test. Those with the higher 
intelligence ratings in the test were shown to have the higher college standing in 
the Freshman year. The correlation of I.Q.’s with college scholarship, though 
marked, is found to be decidedly less than the relatively high correlation of 
high-school scholarship with college standing. The author recommends the use 
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of such tests as an aid to the final selection of those seeking to enter college, and 
particularly for the admission of special students. 

One completes this extremely concentrated report with a desire to know 
more of the details of the investigation and with a recognition that the author 
has accomplished his aim, namely, that those interested ‘‘may find herein help- 
ful suggestions, or be stimulated to make constructive criticisms in the light of 
their own experience.”’ It is to be hoped that other investigators will attack 
each one of the problems presented, using tests now available which are better 
adapted to the purpose. Correlations with standardized school tests would add 
to the significance of the findings, as would also a detailed analysis of cases 


which seem to defy prognosis by this method. 
Pau V. WEsT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Iowa spelling investigation.—Since 1904 some fifteen studies of spelling 
vocabularies or words in common use have been made. The results of these 
studies have served to concentrate attention upon a few basic problems in 
spelling, as well as to provide tentative lists of words which are standardized and 
graded. The results obtained, however, indicated the need for a wider investi- 
gation. Accordingly, Dr. Anderson, of the University of Iowa, organized an 
investigation, the results of which have recently appeared.* 

The monograph opens with a review of each of the fifteen studies previously 
made. Chapter ii is devoted to a detailed explanation of the method and the 
gross results of the study. The author summarizes his method and findings as 
follows: 

Thirty-seven hundred and twenty-three letters were collected and analyzed by 
the public-school children of 22 towns and cities in the state of Iowa, according to 
printed directions sent to teachers and pupils. The letters were written by adults 
engaged in more than 35 different occupations and callings throughout the state. 
These letters were classified into general and special groups and word lists were made 
of the vocabularies. Every word of different spelling was counted a different word, 
except where the word was pluralized by adding “‘s” only. Such words were recorded 
as singular. All proper nouns, excepting days of the week, names of months, holidays, 
and nationalities, were excluded. 

A total of 9,223 different words were found in 361,184 running words. The first 
14 words with their repetitions were found to constitute one-fourth of the total number 
of running words tabulated. Seventy-seven words with their repetitions comprised 
one-half of the total number of running words, and 442 words comprised three-fourths 
of the total number [p. 29]. 


Chapter iii gives the complete list of words, together with the frequency of 
occurrence of each and the number of subclasses in which each appeared. 


*Wittiam NicLtaus ANDERSON, Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based 
upon Written Correspondence. ‘‘University of Iowa Studies in Education,” Vol. IT, 
No.1. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1921. Pp. 66. $1.00. 
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The results of this study reveal a much larger number of different words per 
unit of running words than has hitherto been found. For example, the present 
study contains 7,222 more different words than the study of 2,000 letters made 
by Ayres, and 4,691 more than Jones found in his tabulation of 75,000 school 
children’s themes. This difference can be only partly explained by variations 
in method. It seems to indicate that a still wider investigation might bring out 
even more common words. ‘The author draws the following conclusion as to 
the results: 

Contrary to opinions formerly held, the present study shows that there are at 
least 3,000 or 3,500 common and familiar words that any individual of average intel- 
ligence might have occasion to use in letter writing. This does not mean, however, 
that every one of these words need necessarily be taught in formal spelling lessons 
in the elementary school. Some of the older spelling books which contain many more 
words do not include some of the most familiar and simple words. Furthermore, 
there is a growing conviction among educational leaders that fewer words should be 
taught in formal] spelling lessons and that attention should be given rather to spelling 
in connection with all written work [p. 58]. 

The Appendix gives a tabulation of all misspelled words in the letters which 
were studied. The striking fact about this tabulation is that there are rela- 
tively few words that show any special spelling difficulty, the errors which 
occurred being widely distributed. 

The study has been carefully carried out and is reported in good form. It 
will be useful for many purposes. 

Methods of teaching geography.—In the development of geography two op- 
posing lines have been followed. One of these has to do with the development 
of the subject as an isolated study, while the other regards geography as being 
intimately related to many phases of human thought and activity. A recent 
special methods book’ in this field is a valuable contribution to the pedagogy of 
geography because of its emphasis on the most recent viewpoints. The general 
attitude of the book is expressed in the following quotation: 

The authors hold that it is possible to organize the geography course of study 
in such a way that the dominant viewpoint will be geographic and at the same time 
will permit of the interpretation of materials about life centers [p. v]. 

The book is divided into six parts: ‘‘The Viewpoint,” “‘The Course of 
Study,” ‘The Materials of Geography,” ‘‘ The Class,” “‘The Project, or Active, 
Method,” and ‘“‘ Tests and Scales.” 

It is held, and clearly shown, that geography is closely related to the funda- 
mental activities of life, such as the productive occupations, transportation, 
and the professional, political, and recreational activities of society. ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy is concerned with the discovery and interpretation of the relations 
between the physical environment and life forms” (p. 18). The authors take 


* MENDEL E. BrRANoMand FRED K. Branom, The Teaching of Geography. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. vili+287. 
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the view that the course of study should not consist of a mere collection of 
topics, but that it should be definitely related to the interests and abilities of the 
pupils, on the one hand, and to the needs of adult life on the other. This 
necessitates a study of children as well as of the activities of men. 

Part III presents a clear discussion of the materials of geography, together 
with their collection, value, and use, but presents nothing new. One of the 
difficulties experienced by the teacher of geography has to do with the fact that 
under the method frequently followed all pupils prepare the same material, 
resulting in the loss of class interest. It is suggested that this be overcome by 
dividing the class into subgroups or by assigning individual work which is later 
presented to the class as a whole, with opportunity for discussion. 

The project method is given full treatment, means of securing, selecting, 
and handling the projects being explained. It is shown that problems need not 
be confined to those related to the passing interests of the children, but that 
problems having a direct and vital relation to community and national affairs 
may be used with great profit. ‘Not only for self-realization but for the social 
welfare it is the duty of the schools to emphasize problem work” (p. 175). 

The treatment of tests and scales is the least usable part of the book. 
Nevertheless, it has some value since it will doubtless stimulate specialists in 
geography to improve existing tests and scales, none of which are satisfactory 
at present since they deal primarily with the memory. 

The “Suggestions for Further Study” and the “ Selected References” 
found at the end of each chapter will be helpful to all who teach geography in 
the elementary schools. 


JAmMeEs F, CHAMBERLAIN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


SILVER City, NEW MExIco 


It has been said that the test of civilization 
is its attitude toward young children. In the pre-school age the kindergarten 
has done much for the child, but in the pre-kindergarten stage only here and 
there has anything been attempted, particularly for the children of people who 
are economically unable to give even their own time to caring for their babies. 
Since this is the period in which human life is most susceptible to disease, the 
price of neglect is paid by society, not only in the high death-rate of this period, 
but in the physically and morally defective specimens who survive. A book? 
describing the work done in the nursery schools of London and other English 
cities, which was published in England in 1919, has just been reprinted and 
made available for distribution by an American press. 

The Introduction is written by Professor Patty Smith Hill, who evaluates 
the book in these terms: 





Practical nursery school work. 


Miss McMillan presents a most convincing study in the power of early environ- 
ment, which provides for health of body and the refinements of beauty, saturated 


* MARGARET MCMILLAN, The Nursery School. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. Pp. xi+356. $2.50. 
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with all those human values which make for morality, and mental and emotional 
health. 

The importance of early influences has been appreciated by people of rare insight, 
or sympathy, in all ages, but society at large even today is singularly blind or indif- 
ferent to the practical outcome of such facts [p. v-vil. 

The nursery school is a new departure in England, having been made a 
legal part of their educational system in August, 1918. It is distinct in aim and 
method from the baby-welfare centers and infant schools which have been 
established there for some time. 

The book is made up of two general divisions. The first of these gives a 
description of the work of the nursery school and all that concerns the children 
who attend it. There are chapters explaining the buildings and garden, the diet 
and clothing of the children, the content and method of the work to be given, 
and the social life of the school. Part II is concerned primarily with the teacher 
and her preparation. It contains a wealth of suggestions for primary-school 
workers, relating both to the actual teaching and to the social activities of the 
pupils. Of particular interest is the use of outdoor experiences under the 
severe environmental handicaps of a city location. The fact that the work 
described has been carried on for nearly a decade adds considerable weight to 
the suggestions which are given. In the latter part of the book there are 
several chapters relating to the financing of the nursery school and the influence 
of such schools upon the subsequent education of children. 

The book gives a complete and interesting account of a growing social work 
and will be of interest to many teachers in the field of kindergarten and primary 
education. 


Reading material for the lower grades.—Teachers of the primary and inter- 
mediate grades will be interested in a number of readers and manuals which 
have recently been published. 

For the beginning reader, a new primer’ by Walter Barnes and Martha 
Lane offers some excellent material. This book is not a method primer, but is 
intended as a supplementary reader to be used with any method. Its merits 
lie in its simplicity, its easy vocabulary, its interesting and attractive content, 
and its careful organization. The words, which are simple and in the main 
phonetic, are introduced gradually and are repeated sufficiently to provide for 
thorough learning. The illustrations and general make-up of the book are 
excellent. 

Above the primer level is a new first reader? by Walter Taylor Field. The 
material in this book is quite varied and, on the whole, well selected. Frequent 
use is made of extended dialogue. There are 497 new words introduced, many 


t WALTER BARNES and MaArtua A. L. LANE, An Easy Primer. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 124. 

? WALTER TAYLOR Frewp, The Field First Reader. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 166. $0.72. 
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of which are variations of words previously learned in the primer of the same 
series. The supplementary word list indexes the new words according to the 
page on which they first appear and also italicizes the phonetic words. 

Another first-grade reader,t which differs quite radically from the ordinary 
type, is written by L. S. Mills. This book, with its accompanying manual,? is 
based upon the “Connecticut method” of teaching reading which has been 
widely used in that state for some years. It attempts to teach reading by a 
direct method of presentation, adopting some of the forms and principles which 
are used in the direct teaching of foreign languages. The reader contains 
thirty-seven lessons which are to be distributed throughout the school year. 
The reading selections have been chosen for their value as literature, the theory 
being that ‘‘ nothing is too difficult for the child to read which would be interest- 
ing to him if told and the words of which are in the main understood” (Manual, 
p.17). The method aims to introduce 2,000 words during the first school year. 

For the early grammar grades, a supplementary reader} by Prudence 
Gruelle offers a series of nature stories. The “Meadow Folks” at a general 
meeting decide that each member of the group shall tell a story. The contents 
of the book consist of the series of stories which were told. The merits of the 
book are, first, that the stories are written in a manner which will hold the 
interest of the readers and, second, that considerable information is given con- 
cerning the habits of common insects and small animals which is of value in 
stimulating keener observation of living forms. 

An excellent reader‘ for the intermediate grades is provided in the republi- 
cation of a story of the fur-bearing seals of Bering Sea, written by David Starr 
Jordan. The story was written while Dr. Jordan was a member of the Joint 
High Commission for investigating the seal industry. It is true to fact and is 
written in charming style. In the appendix an interesting account is given of 
the development and control of the seal fur industry. The book would make an 
excellent supplementary reader, either for reading or for nature study. 

Another reader,’ which contains an interesting selection of Aesop’s Fables 
in verse form, furnishes an acceptable variation from the original style of fables. 
In this book the author has selected fifty of the most commonly known fables 
and has converted them into simple verse. The work is cleverly done and is in 
language which will appeal to the school child. The book will doubtless be 
very useful in the grades. 

LEWIS SPRAGUE MILLs, Selections for Reading. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1920. Pp. 161. 

2 Lewis SpraGue Mitts, A Manual for Teachers. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1920. Pp. 164. 

3 PRUDENCE GRUELLE, The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. vi-+-1o1. $0.68. 

4Davip STARR JorRDAN, The Story of Matka. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1921. Pp. vii+78. 

SOLIVER Herrorp, The Herford Aesop. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 
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Medieval university life-—Writers of the history of education have drawn 
much of their material regarding medieval university life from a Latin volume 
of unknown authorship which first appeared in 1481. The frequent reference 
to this source has stimulated Professor Seybolt to make a translation which is 
now available for the use of classes studying the history of education. 

The Manuale gives an interesting and vivid account of life in German 
universities of the later Middle Ages. Several chapters are presented through 
the medium of a dialogue between two students. Through their conversation, 
the author gives a wealth of information concerning the formalities of matricu- 
lation, the course of study, methods of instruction, dormitory life, and the very 
lively details of the Freshman initiation ceremony. The author makes rather 
free use of student colloquialisms which serve to vivify the situations described. 
The translation makes available a body of interesting and valuable source 
material which will be useful as supplementary reading for college classes. 


Association psychology.—Students of educational psychology will be inter- 
ested in a recent book? by Professor Warren, in which he has presented a stimu- 
lating and scholarly account of the development of the concept of association. 
Beginning with Aristotle, there is pictured in considerable detail the growth of 
the association theory up to and including the writings of George Henry Lewes. 
Special chapters on continental associationism and on experimental studies of 
association point out many interesting relationships between associationism 
proper (almost a purely English formulation) and other lines of psychological 
inquiry. A number of summary and critical chapters do much to clarify the 
more important steps in the development of the conception of association and 
its applicability to the issues of current psychological theory. 

The reviewer believes that Professor Warren’s book is especially valuable 
because it is written so evidently for the modern psychologist rather than for 
the philosopher. While earlier speculation is by no means neglected, a whole- 
some emphasis is placed upon such thinkers as Hartley and Lewes whose efforts 
brought psychological advancement farther than is generally recognized. The 
former gave associationism its first definite statement; the latter brought that 
statement into what is, perhaps, its maturest form. 

Professor Warren’s account of the experimental studies of association could 
not be complete unless a volume or more were devoted to that single topic. The 
experiments which he describes as typical, however, are fairly well chosen. 
Some of them are concerned with a more accurate definition of the laws and 
conditions of association; others are concerned with the application of associa- 
tion methods to problems of mental diagnosis. The fact that this description of 


* ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT (translator), The Manuale Scholarium. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1921. Pp. 122. $1.50. 
2 HOWARD C, WARREN, A History of the Association Psychology. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. iv+328. 
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experiments hangs rather loosely to the more theoretical exposition of the book 
is undoubtedly due more to the incompleteness of experimentation than to any 
lack of insight on the part of the author. 

Whenever he turns from the mere statement of historical facts to a critical 
evaluation of those facts (which is quite frequently), Warren shows an honest 
liking for associationism in general and for certain of its tenets in particular. 
There is no place, however, where the reader is at a disadvantage. The author 
adopts every precaution against a possible confusion between his own opinions 
and historical fact. 

The present book, it should be noted, is not one which is likely to amuse the 
ordinary layman or edify the unwilling Sophomore. It is a clearly written 
account of one of the most interesting phases of human theorizing, and to 
readers with a little psychological sophistication it offers a story of hard and 
close thinking which, if one catches the writer’s spirit, has about it not a little 
of romance. 


EDWARD S. ROBINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Manners of school children.—There are many pupils in the schools whose 
manners are at fault simply because of a lack of information regarding proper 
social conventions. Such pupils do not need preaching about conduct; they 
need specific information about social forms. In order to meet this need the 
deans of girls in the Chicago high schools have issued a pupils’ manualt which 
presents in simple form without discussion the rules of correct social habits. 

The book is constructed around such principal topics as conduct on the 
street, in the street car, in the classroom, the lunchroom, and the assembly 
room. It explains the duties of pupils to class sponsors and chaperons, and 
describes the correct social habits in regard to invitations, introductions, 
parties, and table manners. Under each topic the information needed is 
given in the form of numbered statements. The treatment is straightforward, 
simple, and entirely lacking in exhortations and general appeals. It does not 
attempt to provide a motive for good manners; but it does tell the pupil the 
generally accepted social customs in just the specific situations in which pupils 
are continually finding themselves. The book should prove a very practical 
aid for students in the junior and senior high schools. 


The dance of tomorrow.—The interest which is at present evident in the 
development of rhythmic dancing is found alike in the lower schools and in the 
universities. In a sense, it is a reaction to the restraints of modern life and an 
attempt to develop a new spirit of dancing or, as perhaps better expressed, 
“the free response to music through movement, for the word ‘dancing’ still 


* THE DEANS OF GIRLS IN CuIcaco HicH Scuoots, Manners and Conduct in 
School and Out. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1921. Pp. iv+28. 
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only conveys to some people ball-room gyrations of dreamless stolidity”’ 
(p. 13). Ina recent book on rhythmic dancing there is given a general state- 
ment of the purposes of such activities, together with concrete instructions to 
be used by directors of physical training for girls. 

Regarding the general character of rhythmic dancing the author says: 

This dancing is devised, firstly, for the sake of physical development; it is asso- 
ciated with good music only, and in performing the work an appreciation of artistic 
line or contour is encouraged. Creative dancing of this type stimulates individuality 
and spontaneity because every action expresses a meaning making every dance a 
story in movement [p. 5]. 


The first chapter of the book gives a detailed account of the evolution and 
function of rhythmic dances. Such dances are advocated in the school not 
alone for their value as physical exercises, but also because of the emotional 
response and the natural spontaneity aroused. The following chapters are 
devoted to detailed instructions for various types of rhythmic exercises, verse 
dancing, plastic posing, and a series of nine stories in movement. 

If rhythmic dancing is adopted in the schools simply as a fad, it will accom- 
plish little. If, however, it is wisely correlated with other types of physical 
activity, and its real purposes are kept uppermost, it should function in a useful 
way. This latter view is emphasized throughout the entire book. 


List of plays for dramatic clubs.—The selection of suitable amateur plays is 
a problem which annually confronts a large number of school teachers. In 
order to facilitate a more intelligent selection, the New York Drama League, 
through one of its departments, has formulated a list? of some 160 new one-act 
plays, marking those which are specially suitable for school use. 

The list gives the title, author, and price, as well as a brief annotation con- 
cerning the character and difficulty of each play. In the Preface there is a 
discussion of ‘‘royalty” as applied to plays, giving the facts concerning the 
legal and moral obligations which those who produce the play owe to the 
author. The general nature of the book is described in the following paragraph. 

The present list offers a wide range of choice in subject-matter, in the types of 
plays, in settings, in number and types of characters. The compilers have included 
only (a) contemporary plays, since otherwise the list would have fallen under its own 
weight; (b) plays unobjectionable in subject matter; (c) plays that combine theatrical 
and literary merit; (d) plays that are within the acting and producing scope of the 
amateur organization; and, in the main, (e) plays that are at present in print in book 


form, since only these are readily accessible and purchasable [p. 5]. 


* MARGARET Ernert, The Rhythmic Dance Book. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xi+95. : 


2 Plays for Amateurs. Prepared by the Little Theatre Department of the New 
York Drama League. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. 24. 
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Programs for health campaigns.—The many schools which are at present 
engaging in health campaigns will find some very helpful material in a recent 
booklet written by teachers in the New York City schools. The stimulus for 
writing the plays contained therein was supplied by a ‘‘ Milk and Child Health 
Campaign” which was held under the auspices of the Child Health Organization 
of America. The plays were written and presented by various schools in a 
contest for the most graphic presentation of the value of milk. 

The pamphlet contains fifteen short plays suitable for elementary-school 
children. The materials and settings are simple and could be provided in any 
school. Most of the plays require little in the way of preparation; a few are 
more elaborate. They all exhibit the tendency to teach health in the most 
vivid and amusing way. The book should not only prove of value in itself but 
also stimulate many other productions of the same type. 
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